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SETH KINMAN, OF HUMBOLDT COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 


A yew days since, while busily engaged in our multifarious edi- 
torial duties, we were surprised at the sudden appearance in our 
presence of a fine specimen of the Western backwoodsman, in 
the person of Seth Kinman, of Humboldt county, California. 
Having had at different times some intercourse with these 
genuine sons of the American soil, we gave a hearty welcome to 
our visitor, who, characteristic of his class, was frank in manners 
and free from the conventionalities and restraints of artificial 
life ; consequently we were scon, in conversation at least, roam- 
ing pleasantly over the distant regions of our Continent which 
lie sloping toward our Pacific shore. It seems that Kinman is a 
great admirer of Mr. Buchanan, and also a mighty hunter; and 
with a chivalrous spirit that puts to shame the sycophancy of the 
heartléss flatterers around the President, he conceived the idee. of 
creating out of the horns of the American elk, one of the largest 
animals we claim native to the manor born, a throne worthy of 
a Republican President, which Kinman with some humor de- 
nominates “old Buck’s chair.’’ Having successfully carried out his 
design, so far as the construction was concerned, he resolutely 
shouldered his work, and started from his distant home for the 
National Capitol, having determined to present his novel gift to 
the President with his own hands. Kinman tarried a day or two in 
New York, and his tall, commanding figure, his rich, picturesque 
hunter’s dress, joined with his perfect self-possession, made him 
quite a favorite at the hotels and wherever he happened to be. 
In one of his journeys,.i inquiry he sought our office, desiring 
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HUNT?PR AND FARMER 


to acknowledge his obligation for many pictures of the world’s 
great life that had been brought to his distant California 
home upon the pages of our I//ustrated News- 
paper. 

Kinman, who is in the prime of life, among 
other things informed us that he was a native 
of the “Old Keystone State,’”’ but that his 
father, in 1815, moved to Illinois, and he was 
consequently, when a mere child, familiar 
with the Potowatamies, Sac and Fox Indians, 
and helped to whip them out of the neigh- 
borhood, after he grew up and got tobe 
something of a boy. The Black Hawk war 
obliterated the bloody trail in his childhood 
neighborhood, and Kinman, restless and am- 
bitious, sought a home in the progressive 
State of California, aud, after various adven- 
tures,‘ pre-empted”’ in the northern county of 
Humboldt, way up where the line nearly joins 
on to Oregon, far removed from gold and 
luxury, but close by the wily savage and the 
great game of God’s forests ; and there Kinman 
lives a true sovereign, defending his home by 
his rifle, and supporting his family as did 
Nimrod and Jason—by the fruits of the 
chase. 

The buck elk, from which the horns were 
taken that compose the ‘‘ Presidential chair,” 

ad is one of the larg- 

est wild animals 

_ inhabiting the 
== Western World. 
As there is really 
no winter in Cali- 
fornia, nothing but 
a dry and a rainy 
season, these ani- 
mals grow im- 
mensely fat, and, 
in their best 


condition, have ‘* OLD BUCK’S 
weighed nine hun- 
dred pounds. If they have not been 


- hunted, Kinman tells us that you can 
shoot among them and kill as many 
==. a8 you please without alarming those 
which escape injury. They some- 
times go in bands of three and four 
hundred, In the fall the buck elks 
are very wild, and their peculiar 
squeal can be heard nearly two miles. 
At these times they are exceedingly 
pugnacious among themselves, and in 
fighting their horns strike together 
with the force of huge limbs of trees. 
“These horns, in climates ‘excessively 
cold, as with all the deer species, 
“S freeze off the first severe weather, but 
in California they remain on until 
the new ones push the old ones from 
their places, This “falling off” is 
annually in February, and the new 
horns are complete in the following 
September. 

Kinman was deservedly severe on 
the Government for attempting to 
whip Indians at war with the United 
States with regulars. He is of the 

¢ \ - Opinion -that no set of men can do 
=~" this kind of business efficiently and 
properly but mountaineers and hunt- 
ry ers, such as himself. Such men em- 
| ployed for that purpose would have 
no incumbrance from superfluous 
7 baggage to impede them in pursuit 

or retreat over their illimitable plains. 

The mode of life of a hunter just fits 
Y him for an Indian fighter, and if he 
Z 4) has to submit to privation and put up 
4- with an empty commissariat, he has 
the means of support always at hand, 
He is so much of an Indian from 
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habit that he can fight them their own way. If they steal his 
horses, he can plunder in return ; if the Indian is satisfied with 
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MR. BUCHANAN BY SEYH KINMAN. 


FORMED OF CALIFORNIA ELK HORNS. 


repose in the open air, it is all he asks for himself, and his health 
and spirits are fortified by such regimen. It is only by men 
possessing the qualities of the white hunter, combined with In- 
dian habits, that the Indians can be effectually and economically 
conquered. To illustrate his position, Kinman related an anec- 
dote of his own experience. 

He says that he was out on a scout upon the Columbia, along 
with Jim Sparks and some regulars, and afore long they come on 
the Red Skins, when Jim Sparks hallooed out to the regulars to 
fire! but they said they couldn’t do it, ’cause the orders didn’t 
come from the right person; and more than that, they wasn’t 
formed into line. The hunters, though, spotted their Indian 
every one of ’em, and the regulars didn’t do any harm to any- 
body but themselves. Kinman on this subject became quite in- 
dignant, and considered that going into tight without spotting 
an Indian was a dire disgra@e, and a thing he would not and 
could not submit to. We sincerely hope that while he is in 
Washington that he will bring the matter before the circumlocu- 
tion offices, for we are quite as much impressed as Kinman him- 
self with the importance of employing none others than back- 
woods hunters in Indian wars. Had this been done in Florida, 
the peninsula would have been free long ago, not only of Billy 
Bowlegs, but of his kindred—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for. 

We ask for Kinman a cordial regeption in Washington ; we 
venture to say that a more honest man than himself will not be 
met with in the streets while he is about. That he is a sincere 
admirer of Mr. Buchanan no one can gainsay, for he has shown 
it by an act of practical devotion such as no one else has given. 
On the far-off Pacific shore he thought how he could honor 
the Chief Magistrate of the country, and his conclusion has been 
worthy of his associations and resources. From the curious 
handiwork of nature, as exhibited in the construction of the 
elk’s horns, those stately-carved antlers, has he wrought out a 
seat—a worthy throne for the ruler of a free people. We have 
no doubt that it will be cherished by its recipient, and in future 
times will be known as Mr. Buchanan’s chair, and its history 
will become wrought into the pieasant legends of the past, and 
thus an incident will have existence, that will serve to grace the 
otherwise dull routine of Washington city life, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue foreign news by the latest arrivals contain many items of 
general interest, which we give under their several heads. 


So cules apprtaaiy of kavee. cnowee coe 
availed herself of reoourse to your 
aivioe after the dissolution of the Parliament. Her Majesty hopes that 
ficient time during the present session to enable you 


su 

to deal wi t matters, some of which occupied 
preyed attention of Parliament in the of this year. We are commanded 
by her to inform you that the aspect of in Europe afford a well- 


pene dence in the continuance of peace. All the main stipulations of 
treaty of Paris have besn carried into execution, and it is to be hoped that 
be done in regard to those matters will be speedily accom- 
plished. The negotiations upon the subject of the differences w have 
arisen between the King of Prussia and the Swiss Confederation with regard to 
the affairs of Neufchatel, are drawing to a close, and will, her Majesty trusts, 
be terminated by an t sa tory to all parties. 
The ——— in which her Majesty has been engaged with the Govern - 
ment of laren, in tagard to the.alhie of Central America, have not yet 


commands us to express to you her regret that, at the date of 
the latest advides from China, the differences which have arisen between the 

Commissioner at Canton and her Majesty’s civil and naval officers in 

still remained unadjusted; but her Majesty had sent to Chins a Plenipo- 
tentiary fully instructed to deal with in matters of difference, and that 

tentiary will be supported by an adequate military and naval force in 
the event of such assistance becoming necessary. 

We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that a treaty of ) 
between her the Shah of Persia was at Paris on the 4th of 
March, by her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris the Ambassador of the 
Shab, and her Majesty will give directions that this treaty shall be laid 
before you as soon us the ratifications shall be " 

We are commanded to inform you that her Majesty, in conjunction with 
several other European pow has concluded a treaty the King of Den- 
mark for the redemption of the Sound dues. This wont together with a 
separate convention between her Majesty and the King of k, complet- 
ing the arrangement, will be laid before you, and her Majesty will cause the 
measures necessary for fulfilling the arrangements thereby contracted to be 
submited for your consideration. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovax or Commons—Her Majesty has directed the esti- 
mates for the present year to be laid before you, and they have been prepared 
with a careful attention and with a due regard to the efficiency of the depart- 
ments of the public service to which they severally relate. 

Logps AND GENTLEMEN—Her Maj commands us to recommend to your 
earnest consideration the measures which will be proposed to you for the con- 
solidation and improvement of the law. Bills will also be submitted to you for 
improving the laws relative to the testamentary and matrimonial jurisdiction 
34 exercised by the courts, and also for checking fraudulent breaches 

trust. 

Her Majesty commands us to express to you her heartfelt gratification at 
witnessing the continued well-being and contentment of the people, and the 

ive development of productive industry throughout her dominions. 

r Majesty confidently commits to your wisdom and care the t 
interests of her empire, and devoutly prays that the blessings of A hty 
God may be vouchsafed to your deliberations, and may lead you to conclusions 
conducive to objects of her jesty’s constant solicitude, and to the happi- 
ness and welfare of her loyal and faithful people. 


The London subscription for the Russian railways is closed, and is reported 

to be very unsuccessful, although the exact amount is not published. 
Grand Duke Constantine will visit England. 

It was reported that the East India Company had decided to take a limited 
part in the operations in China, and would place a division of its fleet under 
Admiral Seymour’s orders. 

FRANCE. 

The Minister of Marine has given orders to suspend the preparations for the 
despatch of troops to China. “4 sn , 

A communica from Persia has been received, stating that the Russian 
Minister at Teheran is making efforts to prevent the Shah from giving his as- 
rent to the ratifieaiion of the treaty of peace with land 

The statement the propored extension of the capital of the Bank 
of France is believed to be { 

Paris advices report that the specie in the Bank of France, which had di- 
minished to the extent of ten millions of francs during the eight days succeed- 
aa last return, now exceeds by two or three million francs the sum shown 
in the monthly balance sheet for April. The return for the month ending May 
7th would be published in Friday’s Mimiteur. 

The Americans in Paris had tendered Senator Sumner a public dinner, which 


he declined. 
FRENOM NAVAL FORCE FOR CHINA. 


Baron Gros, who has been appointed to proceed on an extraordinary mission 
China, was received this morning at a private audience by the Emperor. I 
am informed that the steam frigate Impetueuse my oye with the frigate 
Audacieuse, to be dispatched to reinforce the French in the China . 
The report that a Vice-Admiral is to be sent to China to take command of the 
French fiect in those seas is confirmed. The two candidates having the best 
of the appointment are Admiral Dubordieu, Maritime Prefect at Tou- 
and Adzsise! Romania Deateanes. 
WAR WITH MAXIOO NOT DECIDED. 
The text of the Queen of Spain’s speech res; Mexico reads thus: 
“The diplomatic relations with the Mexicart Nepeblig have interrupted 
by diplomatic ; but I hope the interruption ‘be but tempo- 
rary. The Mexican Government and nation have already begun te prove 
ey will not consent to countenance these acts, as con to justice as 
to humanity, by allowing them to go unpunished; and that they will not 
oblige Spain, to whom they are united by so many bonds, to exact a repara- 


S 


il 


tion for such outrages.’’ 
Generals Santiago, Mendue and Garrido, had been ted to command 
the expedition Mexico, and left for Cadiz, te embark for Cuba. 


Malaga had been placed in a state of siege, and elsewhere the country was 
disturbed. The ship-of-the-line Donna Isabella I., the frigate Baylen, the 
brig Pelayo, the steamer Francisco Dassis, and two transports, were under or- 
ders to sail from Cadiz with troops for Havana. 


BATTLES IN PERSIA. 


Further hostilities had occurred in Persia. A dispatch bad been received, 
stating that the city of Mohammerah was captured by the British on the 26th 
of April. The enemy lost two hundred killed and wounded, among whom 
was Brig. Gen. Ashelzuf, besides seventeen guns and a vast amount of ammu- 
nit.o: and mili stores. The Persian army under Shah Seadah retreated to- 
wa: Abwazand Shuster in great disurder. The British forces were encamped 
near Mobammerah, Their loss in killed and wounded was ten. The Arab 
=r — , ~o Wy sending in their submission. 

legraphic teh from Sir James Outram says a flying expedition to 
Ahevaz returned to Mohammerah on the 4th of A ‘ pletely S eful 
The ap ~ Persian army retired from their ition and retreated rapidly to- 
wards Dizful, before the British force, which was not 400 strong. One gun 
was captured, and extensive military stores were seized and destroyed. 


ITEMS IN BRIEF. 


The Austrian Government has given seme large orders in France for ma- 
chinery for the eleven steamships of war in construction at Trieste, Venice, 
and Pola. Of these one is a ship of the line, three frigates, and two corvettes. 

The Russian Treaty with Japan is published. By it the Japanese ports of 
Quimeda, Hakodadi and Nangasaki, are opened. 

The Upper Prussian Chamber has adopted the bill to prohibit the circula- 
tion of f bank notes. Other fiscal measures are in progress. 

An im order has been poe he the Greek bishops, directing them 
to carry out the reforms in the ad tion of worship decreed in 1856. 

The ministerial difficulties in Denmark continue. 
on from Sm 

ves on board, been seized at Tch on the d of the British 
Consul-General. The Municipal Council of Smyrna had ordered the slaves to 
be set at liberty. . 

The prohibition to export gold from Russia is removed. 

The Australian ministry has been defeated on a resolution brought forward 
by Mr. O’Shanassy, and resigned in consequence. A new ministry has been 
formed. Trade was rather glutted, in consequence of large arrivals from 


England. 
‘the Pontifical Government has further reduced the duties on textile fabrics. 
The Sar‘inian Chambers are debating a proposal to remove the arsenal from 


to . 

The Queen of Spain is said go be in‘the fourth month of her pregnancy, and 
as that is the period at which she has had more than one miscarriage , her 
— + ond ordered her to observe the strictest rules, not allowing her to 

ve . 

The — of grain from Naples has again been authorized. 
From it is stated that the King of Prussia has instructed Count Hatz- 
feldt to sign the Neufchatel treaty. 

The ean sprenanas of Java had — to abolish the monopoly of the 

iva’ ° » eavors were © to introd - 

} vay ete 0 ing uce cotton cultiva 

¥ = we aes Ss ae one had received from Sardinia 

munication which rende pro! je the early resumption of dip] ti 

relations between Sardinia and Austria. = a 
GENERAL WALKER Not ‘‘ WIPED ovrT.”’ 

It is positively stated that active movements are on foot to relieve G 
Walker from — in Nicaragua, or if it be too late for this, to ao 
session of the it route. The rumor of Walker’s escape from Rivas is 
generally discredited. At the last advices he still held that and it is 
confidently predicted by his friends that he would be able to hold it for some 
weeks or even months longer. It is said that two hundred and ninety-three 
men left San Francisco for his relief in the Ocean Bird, and we were told 
several days —;- Se that five hundred more would seon be 

ew . 








ready to go from 


state that a ship belonging to Tripoli, with forty-five }- 





to Mexico for and it was believed to be the intention to clear them, 
if posible. The Mexean lows wa in the battle with Col. Crabbe. Letters 
report that handred more had entered Arizona, and were 


t was reported that the Ex-Minister Aguilar was 


FROM RIO DE JANEIRO 
we learn that the Brazilian Government ‘adheres to the proposition of the 
United States to abolish priva and to exempt all private property from 
seizure by ships of war. It is y that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is ready to accept this as a new national jurisprudence. 


| 
, 








NAVY. 


U. 8. sTzAMER Massachusetts, Commander Swartwout, from 
Vancouver’s Island, arrived at San Francisco 9th ult. 


The following is a list of the officers of the United States steam frigate Min- 
nesota, which will sail in a few days from Philadelphia for Norfolk, and thence 
to taking out our new Minister, Wm. B. Read, Esq. :—Captain, Samuel 

3 ; Lieutenants, Charles C. Sims, Richard Wainwright, Wm. B. Ren- 
shaw, A. G. Clary and Miles K. Warrington ; Purser, Robert Pettit ; Surgeon, 
Robert T. ; Boatswain, Bailard ; Carpen- 
ter, John Southwick ; Sailmaker, George T. ; neers, Michael Quinn, 
James H. Waraer, T. B. C. Stamp, James M. Harris, Wm. H. Haunt, Chas. 

, and J. Kirsted and Wm. Frick. Mossrs. Daniel B. Martin and Sam- 
uel Archbold, of the corps of meers of the United States Navy, will proceed 
in the Minnesota as far as Norfolk. 


Purser E. D. Reynolds, has received preparatory orders to join the United 
or China. 


States steam frigate Mississippi, about to sail f 

The United States sloop-of-war John Adams sailed from Callao on the 30th 
of March for the Chincha Islands. 

The old frigate Cumberland, built in Charleston in 1842, has been cut down 
and made one of the finest sloops-of-war afloat. She has all the capacity of a 
frigate except her armament, which is only that of an ordinary sloop-of-war. 
She is sparred as heavily and spreads as much canvas as our first class frigates. 
This splendid vessel is soon to sail from this port to join the United States 
squadron on the coast of Africa, as flag ship. 


Commander Ed. G. Tilton has been detached from the command of the 
ny ay oe and Commander Frederick Chatard has been ordered to 
er A 


Lieut. Wm. D. S. Austin, United States Navy, has resigned his commission. 








ARMY. 


Heapquarters, New York, May 20th, 1857. 
Generat Onvers, No. 7.—In recent orders from the eadquarters 
of a department, the arraignment and consequent trial of certain named sol- 
diers, before a General Court Martial ordered ‘‘ for the trial of such persons as 
may be poovesty brought before it,’ is pronounced illegal, as ‘‘not having 
been authorized by the Department Commander’’—the charges not having 
been forwarded from Department Headquarters, but preferred on the spot. 

It is not deemed safe or consistent with the interests of military discipline 
to allow this ruling to pass, unquestioned, into a precedent. 

The orders were in the usual form, nor limited by any accompanying in- 
structions. Under such orders, it has been the long-standing and general 
practice of the service, for a Court Martial, in its discretion, to try ders 

| whom charges are presented, through the Judge Advocate, by the 

hest authority on the spot. The custom seems as reasonable as convenient, 
and can only be questioned by a negative inference from the silence of the 
law. It invades no rights, but protects the right of speedy trial. It saves ex- 
pense, empties the guard-house, and makes punishment effective by prompt- 


ness. 
Should the authority instituting a Court Martial disregard these idera- 
tions, and limit the Court to the trial of certain named cases, or of a certain 
ee aoe, @ specific form of order should then be used to express its in- 
By command of Brevet Lieutenant General Scott, 
H. L. SCOTT, Acting Ass’t Adj’t General. 














OBITUARY. 
Joseru K. ANGELL, the distinguished firist of Providence, “led 


. suddenly in Boston on Saturday last, at the age of fifty-three years. Hi» »opu- 
tation in land was very high as a legal writer, and equally so at hou His 
pal pu works related to the Law of Watercourses,”’ the ‘‘ Law of 


ide-waters,’’ the ‘“‘ Law of Private Corporations,’’ the ‘ Limitations of Actions 
at Law and in Equity and Admiralty,” the ‘‘ Law of Carriers,”’ and the ‘‘ Law 
of Fire and Life Insurance.’’ 

Roswell Beach, in the 103d year of his age, died at his residence in Washing- 
ton township, Belmont county, Ohio, on the Ist inst. The deceased was a 
soldier of the Revolution, and engaged in several battles. 

Mrs. Early, wife of ev. John Early, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
died at her residenee in Lynchburg, ¥a., on the 17th inst. 

Died in Stratham, May Ist, Mr. Nathan Cate, aged seventy-four years. Mrs. 
Cate, his widow, has recently been operated upon for cancer. The result being 
evidently of fatal tendency, her h d was such preliminaries as 
would be needed in the event of her death. In removing the board on which 
she was to be laid out, he fell, broke his ribs, and in a few days expired. Mrs. 
Cate still survives. 





De this life, on Saturday, the 2d inst., at the residence of her brother; 
Col. Wm. L. Calhoun, in Abbeville District, 8. C., Martha Cornelia Calhoun, 
youngest daughter of the late John C. Calhoun, in the 31st year of her age. 

Wesxty Report or op the city and county of New York, from the 
16th . May to the 23d day of May, 1867:—Men, 71; women, 69; boys, 121; 

ls, 122; total, 883. Adults, 140; children, 243; males, 192; females, 191; co- 

red persons, 12. 











FINANCIAL. 
QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Resources. 
Loans and discounts........ C0 ec cree cccccccccs cece ccecccee sees $188,088, 984 
Overdrafts......... Dadenchaepsebethendesiesesneesceeie al $5,493 460,392 
Due from banks............0+++ Cove ccccececcccccsesssesccccecs 13,561,454 
Due from directors....... O00 cbse rcreccocccccesesccecs $9,226,917 
ODT BOMB c oc ccsecescvecssccsecscescoceccces 179, 5 
CIID 5.000 0 cs00 cc ccccccccccccccoceccccoccccescecs eeccece 7,2€9,973 
© cevccccccces eoccccces Cor ccereccccccccccccccceccccccose 11,978,987 
A, Bi iinnnns 0d 600000 56 Capen sb ance oe ss060066 sonssececnnce 699, 
Stocks and promissory notes........... PITTI TTiT Tritt ey eecccece 26 238,938 
ee Tree eocceece 9,096,419 
Bills of solvent banks...... ooceccccces 0 0000 cccenccscceececoces 2,881,487 
Oe EE MEE oncccce oe cccsesoncecssoccencanse’ $429 1,687 
Loss and expense account.............. Cocceccccecosoccecosens 1,088,275 
Add for cents..........s+eee0 Coeceecvrcersccesce soseeseccens 993 
BOM occa cecccccccececedsceecseecsocs cctesetocsencasaess $284,357,432 
Liabilities. 

MBs crceccescoegees eusbgeescsecescccescbewcbeonsedessesd $102,505,550 
Daca: Vicks “060 Sve ahséescanbessadaeuendianindecaee 32,610,291 
PHOB 0000 0ce0cce0 600000 deccccccesctcs cece ccccceessepecececes 12,102,471 
OD WD WR is 0:0 00:000600004000006800g000en ceneencs cébsaeudens 29,030,666 
Due oo individuals and coi porations other than banks and depo- 

GRO 06 006500 00 0000 0000 06 000000000 ccccccccccccccccce cscesee 946,497 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York............ccceeceeees 4,551,386 
Due depositors on d Mecdeveceese csc cvoossaeasensechesses 100,641,356 
Amount due not included under either of the above heads....... 2,068,665 
SB CUB i 0s. cccesceccevcesseescccens cen ecsccesebasobesss 560 

BNI dae dona daer<abadpcsecinssesecedscncecccosstesent $284,357 ,452 


The election of the new Board of the Harlem Railroad resulted in an entire 
change of the members, with Cornelius Vanderbilt as President. There are 
rumors afloat of ical changes in the management of the road. It is high 
time that some change was made, for the whole board was eharacterized by 
the intensest “ old —— and the narrowest intolerance. 

The shares of the m ey have fallen back to 12}, ® cent. 

The dry goods import for the week is $657,732, against $923,619 the week 
ending May 24 last year. The following is the sum 

CONSUMPTION DIKECT. WAREHOUSED. WITHDRAWN. 
" Value. Pkgs. Value. Pkgs. Value. 








Manufacture of wool... 1 $55,640 440 $161,508 106 $33,514 
Manufacture of cotton.. 246 65,692 232 45,325 164 24,100 
Manufacture of silk.... 117 69,457 170 143,782 48 28,873 
Manufacture of flax.... 39 23,3800 146 40,273 8666 12,218 
Miscellaneous.......... 72 32,426 73 17,259 20 6,618 
TTT TTT e 656 $249,515 1,060 $408,217 403 $104,732 
408,217 249,515 

Total entered....... sceces $657,732 Total marketed........ $364,247 





The oe New Jersey for the month 
of April, 9 WOTO,. ccccccccrecsesccce secs vesccccccocessssesecece 


Same month last year.......csecsoccscccscccsccsccccsccsecccccsesecs 40,880 


The operations in real estate for the past week have not been very large. 








LITERARY. 


Tre Lire or Cuartotrs Bronte, author of “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ “ pe ery OM  Villet 
&c.; by Mrs. Gaskell, author of “‘ Mary Barton.” Appleton & Co., NY.” 
No novel of any era ever produced a more profound sensation upon the public 
mind than Jane Eyre. It was presented to the world with its author unknown, 
and unheralded by any of the usual appliances which distinguish the business 
of publishing in these modern days; yet Jane Eyre made its way into society 

into the hearts and souls of the people, as the still but progressive heat 
of spring does into the frozen ground of winter, silently, but with an irresist- 
less power. . Curiosity was on tiptoe to learn who was the master-mind that 
conceived and wrought out such a strange picture of life, a picture glowing 
one t with molten lava, which at the next went dashing among 
mountain chasms of snow ice. The secret gadually came out, and the 
astonishment was To _— it was Soe t the author ome Eyre 
was a young woman living in a retired England, unknown to society, 
and almost a recluse from the most familiar associations of everyday existence. 
Charlotte Bronte rose upon the horizon, glimmered, coruseated, and disap- 
peared in death, ere any had looked fairly upon her face, or knew her as a 
being of mortal world. The whole thing seems a , intangible and in- 
comprehensible. Nor has Mrs. Gaskell in her present work done anything to 
dissipate the mystery; her best efforts to bring Charlotte Bronte before us are 
dim and unsatisfactory, and we rise from the perusal of her book more con- 
fused and less satisfied than ever. Yet we read on, fascinated, in spite of our 
disappointinent. No one who has read Jane Eyre should rest satisfied until 
the Tike of Charlotte Bronte has been read; it is, we fear, the best we shall ever 
have; perhaps no ene could do better than has Mrs. Gaskell, but it seems 
beyond comparison, strange that one who lived but yesterday in our midst 
should have no more life than Gharlette Bronte. There is as much reality 
about a Peri, as about that strange and evanescent author of Jane Eyre. 


Messrs, Childs & Peterson, of Philadelphia, through Mr. Elder, has presented 
us with a splendid photographic portait of Dr Kane, whose biograph these 
spirited publishers are about presenting te the public. We congratulate the 
country that the work has been so promptly entered upon ; when completed 
it will tind a welcome in every library and at every fireside. 


Tae Romance or Tax Forest and Taz Mysrerres or UpoiPHo, by Mrs. Ann 
Radcliffe, complete in single volume, Derby & Jackson, New York. 
These two beautiful volumes commence the republication of the standard 
female novelists, and for those and what are to follow we owe our ebligations 
to Messrs. Derby & Jackson. After all eur experience in reading, no one ever 
so delightfully scared us as Mrs. Radcliffe, or so bly made us acquainted 
with the terrible. We believeshe is unsurpassed in pictures, in which strikin, 
images of the mountain forests, the cloud and storm, wild banditti, ruin 
castles, half-discovered glimpses of visionary shadows of the invisible world 
seem at times to cross our path, agd which still haunt and thrill the 
imagination. She has taken the lead ™ a style of composition, appealing to 
those powerful and general sources of interest, a latent sense of supernatural 
aim and curiosity concerning whatever is hidden or mysterious, and if she has 
ever been nearly approached in this walk, which we would hesitate to affirm, 
it is at least certaia that she has never been excelled or even equalled. 











MUSIC. 


IraLIAN OpERA, FourTEENTH STREET.—Signor Morelli, with a 
bravery that astonished the initiated, undertook to carry out a very brief sea- 
son of three nights at the Academy of Music. The artists selected to sustain 
the season were, beside the manager himself, Mad Cora de Wilhorst, Sig- 
nora Aldini, Signor Cario Jacopi, Signor Gasparoni, &e., &. The ever popular 
opera, ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ was performed on the opening night, Monday, May 
18th, and attracted a densely crowded and very brilliant audience. Madame 
Cora de Wilhorst attempted the very arduous part of ‘‘ Leonora,” and suc- 
ceeded far beyond our anticipations. She sung the music with remarkable 
accuracy and spirit. She was somewhat deficient in pewer, but she made all 
of the character that her physique permitted. She acted the part with much 
force, and proved most aye ogg | the really fine dramatic power for which 
we have already given her credit. Her rendering of this very difficult charac- 
ter has raised her considerably in our estimation, and has given us greater 
hopes of her ultimate success. Her singing exhibited a marked improvement; 
there were some touches of artistic excellence that both surprised and delight - 
edus A year or two of study in the proper school is all she needs to place 
her in a position far in advance of any that has yet been attained by an Ame- 
rican vocalist. We have frequently spoken in praise of Signora Aldini’s per- 
formance of the character of Azucena. But on this occasion she far exce' 

all her previous efforts, and won by her admirable si and acting the most 
cordial burst of admiring applause. More genuine and hearty plaudits never 
resounded in the Academy of Music. 

Signor Carlo Jacopi, a native, we believe, of New York, and son of the gen- 
tleman well known as the Original Jacobs, made his debit before a New York 
audience in the character of Manrico, the Trovatore. He has been studying 
for several years in Italy, and from time to time laudatory notices of his 
doings abroad have appeared in our papers. The fact of his being chosen 
by Signor Morelli, an old and experienced artist, as a tenor fitted to sustain 
the weight of a nd opera, led us to expect something above mediocrity, 
and we were pil rm proportionably disappointed. Signor Jacopi has a very 
ry voice, which might be effective in a small theatre or concert room, but 
is literally swallowed up in the Opera House. To make any ts he is com- 

lied to force his yoice, when it —— yp Ay all q y and seems to 
be thinner and lier than it really is. e cannot join in the utter con- 
demnation heaped upon this young man; he made a fatal error in making his 
first efforts in a house so vastly disproportioned to his vocal powers; but in 
many subdued passages, where his matural force alone was used, he sung 
both smoothly and tastefully. At the Academy, the hearing has been 

but we are not at satisfied that his first appearamce was un- 
der sufficiently favorable circumstances to justify any one in recording a 
tive j ent upon his merits. The buzz of disappointment that filled the 
use after his first effort was disheartening enough to yze the powers ofa 
much older and more experienced singer. For the first time within our memory 
the public of New York offered no encouragement to a young debutant. The 
first four bara of ie serenade sealed his — ; and not on w of — 
couragement attended any of his subsequent efforts, some ich were cer- 
tainly worthy of recognition. As the first tenor of the Academy of —_ 
Signor Jacopi is in every physical requisite unfitted; but we are satisfied tha 
he is not without merit as a singer, and we feel assured that he will yet be 
heard under more favorabie circumstances, and much of the harsh judgment 
a upon him will be modified or reversed. We would bid him not despair; 

e is quite young and can use his time with golden advantage, and may yet 
conquer a position. At all events, we should advise him to hazard a concert. 
He would then be heard to advantage; he could use his voice within its physi- 
eal resources, and, untrammelied by the difficulty of laboring to fill a vast 
space, could afford decisive evidence of that schooling which he has travelled 
so far to gain. 

Signor Mmelli sang the réle of the Count di Luna most admirably. He 
subdued his too great boisterousness—his only fault ; and, besides g and 
of appadlots unanimous encore in his beautiful aria, received repeated marks 
of ap tion during the evening. The choruses were better performed than 
we ever heard them upon the American-Italian stage. The opera was care- 
fully conducted by Signor Nicolai, but the orchestra was lazy, and played in a 
very slovenly manner. 

ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The farewell subscription concerts of Madame de 
Wilhorst have been given with considerable eclit, and, we understand, with 
large profits. We are most glad to hear this, and we trust that the proceeds 
of her various ments may have yielded her sufficient remrneration to 
enable her to study in Italy, without anxiety or the need of public exertion. 
She leaves for Italy in a few days. A well-known lady pianist gave a concert 
at Dodworth’s Academy, last week, with much success; anda young lady, Miss 
Ada Robinson, gave a comecert at Niblo’s Saloon on the 19th inst. She is said 
4° have a beautiful voice, and report says that the members of her church 
jntend to send her to I to study. 


Max Makerzex aGain in THE FieLp.—We understand that Max Mareteek is in 
treaty again for the Academy of Music, for the month of June. If he obtains 
the place, as of course he ought, he intends to give us opera with La Grange, 
Gazzaniga, D’ Angri, Brignolt, Amodio, &c., to sustain it. This will be glorious 
indeed, and half the city will join with us in wishing a happy issue to Maret- 
zek’s contemplated enterprise. 




















DRAMA. 


Lavra Kxeune’s THEATRE.—The new and successful extravaganza, 
“Variety, or the Picture Gallery,’’ has been periormed every night with increas - 
ing effect and larger audiences. It is produced in a style of unexceptionable 
excellence. The scenery, the costumes and the appointments generally are 
rich and beautiful; the music, of which there is a great deal, is very choice 
and is most admirably executed; indeed this feature cannot be equalled or 
approached at any theatre in the city. The principal ladies are certainly 
mos charming, and fill their parts with much skill. Johnstone is irresistibly 
funny, and the whole piece of its sort is really excellent. ‘Still Waters Run 
Deep,’’ and other ing pices in which Miss Laura Keene, G. Jordan and 


the rest of the fine company appear, precede the extravaganza “ Variety.’’ 


Watack’s TueaTre.—Mr. Wallack is completing the third week of his 
bg ne The play of ‘‘ Rienzi” was withdrawn after a few nights, and 
Mr. Wallack has appeared since then in several of his most famous and 
attractive characters. Mr. Wallack is most admirably supported, and the 
sterling pieces in which he appears afford an evening’s amusement of the 

intellectua ter. We know no place of amusement 





most refined and 
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more worthy of visiting. The afterpieces are by no means the least attrac- 
Eee mpreranen & he evening. The selection is very choice, and they are 
strongly cast and most admirably acted. 

Broapway TaEeaTRE.—The withdrawal of the grand spectacle, ‘‘ The Son of 
the t,’? has enabled the management to reproduce the cent 
tacle of ‘‘ Faustus.’’ It is put upon the stage with all its aehanion 
and is certainly a most us and effective melodrama. It is strongly cast, 
and is well worth a visit. management of this theatre will shortly ex- 
hibit the newly discovered and truly useful application of Gardiner’s patent 
galvano-electric gas lighters, by which innumerable burners, chandeliers, &., 
will, as if by magic, at once be ignited. By this most dazzling and 
cess, economy and safety in all public bi will at onee be secured. In 
of an event of such general advantage to the community, the front of the 
house will be brilliantly illuminated. 

Nrsio’s GarpEN.—The wonderful Ravel Family still maintain undivided 
sway at this establishment, and the extraordi performances of their 
double ow attract most brilliant audiences. @ regret to find that the 

t is the last week du which Malle. Iherese, Roberts can appear. She 
parts for Europe immediately. Another great novelty is announced in the 
shape of ‘‘The Zanfretta Family.”” They arrived recently by the Arago, and 
will appear shortly. For the benefit of our young friends, we copy the follow- 
ing card of the management, to which we call their special attention: 
"“Gpecial Notice.—The public is respectfully informed that in consequence of 
the great popularity and numerous applications from families and pe ee for 
the continuance of the Saturday afternoon juvenile ‘ormances, the won- 
derful Ravels have been induced to consent to give one every Saturday after- 
noon, commen: at three o’clock, and relinquish the performance in the 
evening of those days. Next grand juvenile afternoon performance, Saturday, 
y 80th. 

Grorct Cunisry & Woop’s Minsrreis,—These indefatigable children of Momus 
have produced a new adaptation called ‘‘ The Crows,”’ in whieh George Christy 
plays ‘Sambo Short,’’ and keeps the house in a roar of laughter. A count- 

list of specialties are ed in addition every evening, making a 
programme redolent of fun and laughter. 

BucKLEY’s SERENADERS.—The capital burlesques of the operas ‘‘ Trovatore’’ 
and ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’’ have been the features this week, together with sing- 
ing and dancing, which in peculiar excellence cannot be surpassed. Genuine 
fun is the spirit of the , and the gloom of dys fades before the 
influence of hearty and uncontrollable, laughter. e@ management an- 
nounces the production of the fairy piece called ¢ or the Wonderful 
Lamp” for this week. Over $7,000 have been spent in its production, and 
there is every probability that it will prove the greatest hit that the Buckleys 
have yet made. 
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CITY GOSSIP. 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. 

Ir ever the poets lied, in a Pickwickian sense, they have lied 
enormously about the month of May! Languages have been drained to their 
very dregs for sonorous expletives to endear, to glorify, to idealize, to idolize 
this nasty, cold, rainy, unproductive, uncongenial, preposterous month of 
May. We ocrselves but a week or two since, actually illustrated and em- 
bellished this abominable month with pictures of the pleasant green country, 
May poles, and nymphs in white and swains in short breeches dancing 
ridiculously round them; with jolly old men, smoking their venerable pipes 
and enjoying their tankards of ale in the open air! Yea, verily, our pictures 
positively indicated sunshine, bright sunshine. Just think of sunshine in the 
month of May! Think of it, while the bitter north-easter is ruthlessly blow- 
ing and the pitiless rain down-pouring without stint and without mercy, 
making the fields all mud, wiping as it were the green from the ‘ace of 
nature, nipping the young buds in their fruitful promise, and making every 
thing damp, moist, sloppy, slushy and generally suicidal. If we have to 
endure the insulting fictions of those intellectual dreamers, those of-no-sort- 
of-good-whateyer-men, the poets, we should by universal consent put the year 
back just one month, and the matter would be satisfactorily arranged and a 
great poetical fabrication would be reconciled with fact. Mind, we do not con- 
sider it at all remarkable that the poets should be a month out of the way, 
because it is one of their pretty affectations to differ from the rest of the 
world, but we practical men must correct the fallacies of imagimation. It is a 
duty we owe to society. 

P. 8.—We take back all we have said. Under the glory of the bright sun, 
while inhaling the balm of the gentle south-west wind, amd surrounded by 
emerald fields, by perfumed lilacs and apple trees loaded down with pregnant 
blossoms, we acknowledge the truth of the poets’ inspiration and join with 
them in heartfelt praise of May, the young and beautiful, the child of a 
bounteous promise, the harbinger of a glad season, in which even the poor 
rejoice. 

THE HOTEL KEEPERS ON A “STRIKE.” 

That oppressed class of our citizens, the hotel keepers, have struck, or are 
about to strike, for higher pay. They don’t get rich fast enough; two dollars 
anda half per diem, with all the extras, are found insufficient to yield a rea- 
sonable profit. Itis supposed that the travel will be very great this summer; 
and as the accommodation will be somewhat straightened, it is reasonably 
thought that a raise of fifty cents per diem will be swallowed by the travelling 
_ without any wry faces. The unexampled high price of every class of 

necessaries of life offers some show of reasonableness for this increase of 
pees but this unpopular movement might be prevented if the hotel proprie- 
rs would adopt a suggestion thrown out in the Daily Times—which is, that 
instead of raising the price of board, the table should be furnished less extra- 
vagantly. There is a reckless extravagance, a wasteful abundance in the 
style of living at all our hotels, which could be simplified, to the profit of the 
proprietors, and still leave sufficient of the luxuries of life to satisfy nine- 
tenths of the frequenters of these establishments. This suggestion is well 
worth the serious consideration of Messieurs the proprietors of our magnificent 
caravansaries. 

TARGET COMPANIES ARMING IN DEFENCE OF THE OHARTER. 

We do not wish to create an unnecessary panic; but we must ask this ques- 
tion—‘‘ Is the city under military law?’’’ We confess that we had a sort of 
fever-and-aguish feeling while swallowing our last cup of tea, as our eye 

lanced at the morning paper and beheld the fearful intelligence that t 

t companies were arming in defence of the old charter and Mayor Wood. 
Is it not enough, we said te ourselves, that we are over-taxed and badly gov- 
erned; that we have dirty streets, while we have to pay vastly for their not 
being cleaned; that we have city law officers who act as counsel for gamblers 
and felons, while we pay fat salaries, with additional plunder, for the proper 
administration of justice; that we have two sets of city officers, who, intent 
upon grabbing the spoils, do nothing that it is their duty to do, and one 
Mayor who will do nothing but what he chooses to do, and defies the powers 
that be? Is it not enough, said we to ourselves, that we, a patient and suffer- 
ing people, endure all this, without adding to our wrongs by letting the target 
companies loose upon us, with hands on their arms? We know not how long 
we should have indulged in this melancholy train of reflection, had we not 
suddenly remembered that there could be no foundation for the alarming re- 
oe as it had only appeared im the papers during a heavy dearth of news. 

e were comforted by this reflection, and snapped our fingers at the target 
companies, Mayor Wood, and tie whole host of children of ‘‘misrule,’’? who 
fatten upon the spoils torn from the bleeding treasury of this much abused 
city. 

THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


This valuable and beautiful gallery of paintings is not to be withdrawn from 
New York. It was presumed that the proprietor, Mr. Boker, who, from family 
troubles, intended to break up his establishment here and go abroad, would, 
as a matter of course, remove his collection of pictures. Such is not the case. 
The gallery is removed only to its old quarter in Doctor Chapin’s Church, 
where it is now open for public inspection. 


THE ENGLISH SKYLARK 8TAYED IN HER FLIGHT. 

The charming Louisa Pyne, the dearest and sweetest little singing bird that 
ever visited us, and Mr. Harrison were arrested in Boston just previous to their 
sailing for England, at the suit of a Dr. Guilmette, formerly a member of the 
Pyne & Harrison Opera Troupe. This ‘‘ learned doctor’’ it seems was en 
to sing for six months for a certain salary, but after four months of the six 
had expired, refused to fulfil his contract unless he was better paid. This 
unreasonable demand was not acceded to, and just before Louisa Pyne left New 
York, Dr. Guilmette ‘‘trusteed”’ $418 of her money which she had deposited 
in one of the banks, upon a claim of $225 for medical services rendered by 
him. On Monday evening the writs were issued for $500 damages, and Tues- 
day Mr. Harrison was arrested in $600 damages—all for medical services, no 
doubt—making the sum total trusteed and claimed $1,924, and the only medi- 
cal treatment «ver received by the parties, as we are informed, was a box 
ot cough lozenges, and a friendly advice how to prepare a simple gargle for the 
throat. 


Every one will acknowledge that this charge is reasonable, if it is proved 
that the box of lozenges and the gargle cured the fair Louisa, for the integrity 
of her voice is worth a hundred times that sum; but the practice must be con- 
sidered sharp—very sharp—nay, exceedingly sharp—we do not know any 
other sharper within the limits of the law. A host of friends immediately 
undertook the responsibility of the case when it came on, and the fair Louisa 
Pyne and her friends went on their homeward voyage, accompanied by the 
good wishes of a whole people. - 

Dr. Guilmette is a teacher of the divine art of music and a dispenser of the 
healing science of medicine, and although he has recently settled here, we are 
satisfied that, upon such a scale of charges, he will be able to make both ends 
meet. If he does not, there is no hope for the modest and meritorious. 








For some five miles between Montezuma and Port Byron canal 
boats are lying two deep. They are all bound west. The level between Clyde 
and Montezuma is not filled, and, it is feared, will not be for some days. There 
are some forty boats bound for Buffalo detained at Black Rock by the ice. We 
earn that the dams on the Canal Enlargement work at the Rock were to be 
emoved iast evening, so that the boats will pro bably arrive to-day. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


SomzEnopy has been evindiing the Hartforders by him- 
Cee ree ans of She. Sarees oat that capacity aconcert. He 
took all money that was offered at the door, and then took the cars, leaving 


some thirty or forty people minus their cash. 
It is stated in the Springfield Repeiticen that the Taylor and Dal- 
ton horses are again to be matched for two more tests of their speed and endu- 
the first to occur between the Ist 
and 1 of June. The horses Ethan 6 ee et nas Oe 
the Union course next at 


Morrill, of Vi are matched for a race on 
$4,000 a “Beet thee in five ; the Han Alen will drug & wagon aad drier, 
both to 


"Mr. Charles olds, of Winstead, has a cow which has yielded 
him the past year an income of $111 13; the cost of keeping her was $49. 
Net profit, $62 13. 


Mr. Elisha Winans, of Sharon, left home for New York some 
weeks since, and sent word back naming the day on which he should return. 
The time fixed has pow gone by nearly two weeks, and his family are much 
alarmed concerning his safety. He had considerable money in his possession, 
and when last heard from had left the Washington Hotel for some destination. 
Persons have been sent to ascertain his whereabouts. 


A forgetful passenger in a train from Albany, last week, became 
nearly frantic in the cars from the fact that he had left his pocket-book with 
$700, whicb was all the money he possessed, under the pillow of his bed at the 
hotel in Alban » where he had passed the night. The conductor bade him be 
quiet, and at the next station telegraphed to Albany a statement of the loss, 
and received an answer that the money was safe. 


A very lady-like person, while standing near the store of D. Sel- 
ling, corner of Main and sr streets, Hartford, was seized by some young 
men and kissed in the broad daylight of the afternoon of the 7th inst. 


Three men named John Baldwin, William Conklin, George Ray- 
mond, and another person, came upon a den of snakes, ranging from four to six 
feet in length, near Benedict’s Pond, Danbury, on Sunday, May 3d. Arming 
themselves with clubs, they charged into the den, the inmates of which, upon 
the first onset, showed a determination to stand their ground. As the battle 
waxed hotter, the snakes spread out from their den, and in dark masses, under 
feet and on every hand surrounded their assailants, who were ob’ — 
in good earnest to save their lives. Ai the end of half an hour the live es 
began to make off, leaving forty-four of their brethren dead. Among them was 
forty-two of the black variety, one red adder, and one water snake. The 

it one measured six feet, and their united length was one hundred and 
eighty-two and a half feet. 


The latest new invention is a machine for ‘‘ shaking carpets,” 
ee the largest carpet in fifteen minutes, without the least damage to 
the fabric. 


A Curious CaszE.—A few months ago, two persons arrived in 
Brooklyn from Connecticut, and were united in marriage by Rev. E. M. Johnson, 
and ny mre | returned to Connecticut. The bride, it turns out, was the 
highly educa daughter of a wealthy gentleman, and the groom a hard- 
working ship-carpenter, who had courted and won his partner without the 
knowledge of her parents. Fearing the displeasure of the old folks, the 
marriage was kept a perfect secret, the husband only occasionally visiting his 
wife. The parents, jealous even of these occasional visits, finally ordered the 
lover not to visit the house again, which request he complied with, but occa- 
sionally met her at the house of a friend who was in the secret. Afier the 
lapse of a few months, a change was observed in the appearance of the daughter, 
and when questioned she frankly acknowl that she had been on intimate 
terms with the ship-carpenter. A consultation was had, whieh resulted in the 
futher seeking out the ship-carpenter, and insisting upon his marrying the 
daughter, to prevent the family from be isgraced. This request was flatly 
refused. The father then promised to give the young couple $10,000. The 
young man refused, but, as a compromise, agreed to take the daughter if 
$12,000 were deposited in the bank to her credit. This was accepted; the 
marriage certificate was immediately produced, and all parties went off happy. 


The grape crop in Italy promises better than it has before for 
several years. 


A little girl died recently at Rochester, “N.Y., from the effects of 
over exertion in jumping a rope. 


The limitation of the time of the day for marrying in England is 
fixed by statute. The period between eight o’cloek in the morning and noon is 
assigned as the legal time for all marriages. The custom here and the law in 
England are widely different in this particular. 


The Executive Committee of the New York State Agricultural 
Society have selected the ‘ Fort Grounds,’”’ at Buffalo, as a suitable place for 
holkiing the next State Fair. 


Lance Sum or Monry Founp.—Mr. C. Dorwin, United States 
Consul at Montreal, C.E., writes to the Mayor of Rochester that he has in his 
possession a pocket-book containing several thousand dollars in bills on 
American Banks, supposed to have been dropped by some American traveller, 
for which he desires an owner. 


A bounty land warrant for 160 acres has been issued from the 
pension office to Hon. John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, for his services asa 
private soldier in Captain Warfield’s company of Maryland Militia, in the war 
of 1812. 


A boy in one of the public schools of Newark, N.J., was whipped 
a few days since by the teacher, who held his head downward between his 
knees while he inflicted the — The holding the head downward 
created — of blood to the head, causing brain fever, and death a few days 
afterwards. 


A Baltimore paper says that Rev. M. Folley, Catholic priest in 
that city, has, within the last two weeks, returned to different persons $240 
that had been stolen from them. The priest was able to make the restitution 
by means of the confessional. 


James B. Nesbit, who was convicted in 1853 of forging pension 
papers, died in the Auburn, N.Y., State Prison, a few days since of grief and 
mortification, as, before his conviction, he had been highly respected for his 
integrity and talents, and was a distinguished member of the bar. 


There is an inscription on a tombstone at La Pointe, Lake 
Superior, which reads—‘“‘ John Smith, accidentally shot at, as a mark of affec- 
tion, by his brother.” 


A Brace or Picturges.—Mrs. Nesbit, in AJbany, owns a house 
which Mrs. Seott rents. On Friday Mrs. N. sent a painter to fix up the house; 
Mrs. Seott wouldn’t let him go a-head ; painter reported progress to Mrs. N. ; 
Mrs. N. put on her bonnet and off to ‘‘ qe about it;’’ while seeing about it she 
got hold ofa paint brush and daubed Mrs. Scott; Mrs. Seott got the other brush 
and daubed back again; painter rushed to the rescue ; Mrs. Scott up with the 
paint pot and deluged painter with the contents ; painter rushed off to the 
police office; but before he got back the two women had painted each other so 
that they couldn’t tell ‘‘ which was which.’”’ That’s the last fight we want to 
hear of. 


Cincinnati, with a population of 200,000, has seven steam fire 
engines anda small but disciplined and well ag fire brigade. The conse- 
quence is that fires are managed systematically, without noise or confusion 
and last year the losses were but $26,000 above the insurance, and that amount 
was = a single building, the People’s Theatre. No other city can show such 
@ record. 


It is announced that Mr. Charles Mackay, the English poet, is 
on the eve of paying a visit to the United States and Canada. 


A letter from Cleves, Hamilton County, Ohio, says: ‘ Wat 
Eckman, a wealthy citizen of this place, was taken violently ill on the morning 
of the 15th, and by having the prompt and kind services of two erudite Escu- 
lapiuses, received his ‘‘ quietus’’ about five o’clock the same day. Next 
morning the defunct Eckman was kindly stowed away in his coffin, and jolted 
in a market wagon to the Berea Church, a distance of two miles, where a 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Wm. Lee. The solemn thing was 
about concluded, the last hymn was read, and the choir was about to “‘ strike 
up,’”? when they were suddenly annoyed by discordant and very unmusical 
sounds and kicks, which it seemed obvious were going on inside the coffin. 
You may possibly imagine there was some consternation in that meeting- 
house about that time—well, there was nothing else for a few minutes. At 
least half of the congregation broke for the door, and the balance were about 
to *‘ follow suit,’’ when the Rey. Mr. Lee descended from the pulpit, and in a 
loud voice ordered the coffin to be speedily opened, which was done, when it 
was found that Wat was not only alive and kicking, but was struggling man- 
fully to free himself from his—to him—mysterious confinement. The blood 
was flowing freely from his mouth and nose, but in a few minutes he was able 
to bay He was carried to the house of Abram Patterson, Esq., about 200 
yards from the church, and a physician sent for, who remained with him until 
the next morning, when he was able to walk about the room. 


Edmund Pixley, of Great Barrington, while ploughing last week, 
the plough struck a rock or stone, knocking the handle of the plough from his 
grasp, and hitting him a severe blow in the abdomen. He has since died from 
the ts of the injuries he received. 


A letter in the last Dubuque Herald, written from the Osage land 
office, lowa, says that there are about two thousand persons in attendance on the 
land sales, and that great competition exists between speculators and the 
settlers. This competition had been carried to bidding $101 per acre for the 
wild land. The settlers had held a meeting, and organized themselves into a 
club numbering seven hundred, and had determined that every settler should 
have the privilege of bidding off a quarter section of land, in addition to one 
quarter covered by pre-emption, at government price. Attempts were made 
to settle all difficulties on this basis by the settlers furnishing names of persons 
whe were bidders; but this had not been done up to the time the informant 
left. As a consequence very few tracts of land were sold. 


The former residence of Colonel John Mayo, known as the 
Hermitage, and located a short distance avove Richmond College, on the line 
of the R and i im Virginia, was destroyed by 
fire on the 15thinst. It wasin this heuse that General Winfield Scott married 


pounds, and young Morrill goes with a sulky. 
Reyn 





the accomplished daughter of Colonel Mayo. 
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CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPC''DENTS. 

Guo. N CHENRY, ——— thanks for sent, one of which will 
shortly appear. I gn ng £ —E with regard to the National 
Chess . 

Pror. A. CLapp, Siytes.— tages enntaining pee ont, ns Sorry 
we have no num’ of paper containing your first problem remaining. 

Incoasrro, Boston.—We do not know the address of our correspondent, J. A. P., 
as yet. See our request to him. 

J. A. P., Salem.—We have a letter for you. Please send your address that we 
may know how to direct it. 

T. M. Brown, Newark.—Problems received. In your five move one, the third 


move for white, which you mark ‘‘ Key,”’ is made with a piece which does not 
appear on the diagram. Your six move problem is a very obvious four move 


thus : 
1P K to K Kt 3 (best) 1 Qto K Kt 5 (ch) K moves 
2 Qto K Kt5 (ch) KtoK B2 2KttoQ6(ch) K * 
8 QtoKt7 (ch) K tks Kt BRtoQKti(ch) K “ 
4QtoB8mate or 4 Q tks K P mate! 
You can hardly complain of our not inserting your problems when you send 
such as these. By the way, is your memory not at fault? Have we not 
lately inserted a problem of yours, though under a different 
W. W. Monrcomzry, nate a. — you waty oblige the Syracuse 
Chess Club by inserting the fo our 
dé teh dais Syracuse, May, 1867. 
To THe Seconp-CLass PLAYERS oF THE New York Cuess CLUB—GENTLEMEN : 
and located, 


The —— Chess Club being now permanently organized 
extend to you a friendly to play them two games of chess by eor 
respondence. Address GEO. N. CHENEY , Corresponding Secretary. 





PROBLEM LXXVII.—By IncoeniTo, Boston.—White to play 
and Checkmate in six moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game LXXVII.—(Q. B. Pawn 1n THe Kyicat’s Opsnina.)—Played by Mr. 
Sraunron and Mr. CunninaHaM, in consultation, against Mr. LowenraaL and 
Mr. CaTTLeY. 
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WHITE. 


ITE. BLACK. TE. OK. 
Messrs. L. & C. Messrs. 8. & C. Messrs. L. & C. Messrs. 8. & C. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 QtoQ3 QRtoK sq 
2K KttoKB3 QKttwQB3 19 Kt to Q2 eestea 
8 PtoQB3 KBtQB4 20 PteQR4 K Rto K Kt sq 
4K BtoQKt 5(a)QtoK2 21PtoK B38 KRtK Kt8 
5 Castles Q Kt to Q aq 22 PtoQR5 QR to K Kt sq 
6 PtoQ4 KBtoQ3(b) 2KRtK2 £PtakesQRP 
7QBtoK Kt5 PtoKB3 24 QR takes P bt at! 
SQBtKR4 QKttoK B2 25 Ktto K Bsq (f)Q to K Kt 
9K BtoQB4 K Kt toK R3 26 PtoK Kts QRtoQBaq 
10 QKt to Q2 Pt QkKt3 27 QRt QKt5 QRtwQB2 
1IKRtK sq QBtoQKt2 28 KttoK3 Q Kt te Q aq 
12 K BtoQKt3 (c)P to K Kt4 20 KttoQB4 QKttwK3 
18 QBtoK Kt3 Castles on Q side 30 Kt takes QP (g)K takes P (eh) (1) 
14QKttoQB4 KKttoK Kt sq (d)81 KtoRsq (i) QKttoK BS 
15 Kt takes 8 (ch) Q BP takes Kt 82 QtoQ2 Kt takes R 
in Pio Kk Rao) P takes K RP 83 B takes R MtiekP (ab 
17 QBtakesKRPKKttoKR3 34 KtoKtsq Kt tks K P (dis ch) 

And White surrendered. 


NOTES BY MR. STAUNTON. 


(a) This reduces the opening at once to the Lopez Knight’s Game — a game 
of all others most difficult and unsatisfactory to the second player. 

(b) Detestable as this ‘‘ superlatively close defence” is to players of spirit, 
it becomes indispensible against the Lopez attack. 

c) The coup juste. 

f ) With the view of throwing forward the K R Pawn, and forcing an 
opening on the adverse King’s flank. It was an imprudent move, however— 
made either without due consideration of the advantage it offered White, or 
in culpable reliance on their not seeing the gg torngg J afforded them. 

(e) White had here the game in their hands, but, luckily for their adver- 
saries, did not see how to play it. Instead of advancing this Pawn they should 
have taken the Kt, ex gr.: 


16 B takes Kt Q takes B 
17 P takes K P Q P takes P 
18 Kt takes K P P takes Kt 


(If Q to K 8, White may play Kt to Q B 4, and have a winning game, as Black 
dare not take it.) 
19 B takes P KttoK B3 
(If any other move, White wins the Rook.) 
20 Q to Q 6, and wins. 
J) This was compulsory. 
g) The proper move was K to R 2 
h) Kt to K B 5 would have given Black a drawn game, we believe; for 


instance: 
ee QKttoK B5 
31 Q to Q2 
(This is better than R takes B (ch) and Q to QR 6) 
41——_— R takes P (ch) 33 R to K Kt 2 Kt takes 


Q R 
82 B takes R Q takes B ch) 34 Q takes Q Kt Q to K 8 (ch) &. 
(®) Fatalerror! They should have taken the Rook with their Bishop, and 


the would then have proceeded thus : 
81 B takes R QKttoK BS 83 RtoK Kt2 Kt takes R 
32 QtoQ2(best) Q takes B (ch) 34 Q takes Kt Q to KE 8 (ch), &e. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXVI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1 B takes Kt P to QB5 (4, Bor C) 

2 Bto K B5 (ch) K moves 

S eo oe 3 © 

4 K to Q Kt 4 Mate. 

A, 

}——. KtoQ6 

2 Kt to K B5 (ch) K to K 6 

3 Q to K 8 (ch) K moves 

4 Q mates. 

B. 

1 BtoQRS 

2 B to K B6 (ch) K to Q5 

3 Kt checks K moves 

4QtoK B3 Mate 

2K Q5 B takes B (best 

t to takes 
3 KttoK7 Anywhere ’ 
4QtoK8 Mate 





DRAUGHT CHALLENGE—ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

To THe Eprror or Tae N. Y. Currern—Sm: Having recently arrived from the 
Far West, and seeing through the columns of your paper that New York city 
was headquarters for dra ghte or chequers, Yom desirous to have a trial 
skill with any gentleman that may be pleased to accept the 
tions . —Y for every game that I _ = resent him with $10, or, 
versa, I shall expect the same. Secondly play any person Or persons, 
from $200 to $1,000 a side, for an. number of games that my he agreed on. 
Sir, the reason that I insert this-c is in answer to misstatements that 
have been put in circulation certain parties, saying that I was afraid to 
play, b I have refused ying them for their own gratification. 

can have a game with me on the above or similar stipulated a 


lH 


Bet 





ner of Fulton and Nassau streets. 





ions, and no other. All communivations addressed to Limbusger’s cor- 
Yours truly, A. J. DRYSDALE 
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VIEW ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, LOOKING DOWN FROM 8T. ANTHONY'S FALLS. FROM NATURE, BY E. WHITEFIELD. 


A TRIP FROM ST. ANTHONY TO THE COUNTRY 
AROUND KANDIYOHI, MINITAGA AND OWAPI 
LAKES, MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 


Tue scenery of the “‘ Upper Mississippi” is highly picturesque, the 
water, unlike that which rolls below the mouth of the Missouri, 
being remarkably clear, and the banks, instead of being low and 
swampy, are formed, on the contrary, of beautiful undulating hills 
and valleys. In fact, there is much soft and charming landscape, 
such as strikes the most superficial observer. Our beautiful 
illustration of the Mississippi below the falls of St. Anthony will 

the general character of the river, it being not unlike the 
Ohio, save that it is more bold and commanding. The Mis- 
sissippi originates three thousand one hundred and sixty miles 
from its mouth, or where it empties into the Gulf of Mexico, at 
a height of one thousand six hundred and eighty feet above the 
level of the Atlantic. The river is born among beautiful lakes. 
A small rivulet, scarcely a span in breadth, flowing from the 
Hauteurs de Terre, the dividing ridge between the waters which 
flow north and south, meanders over sand pebbles, blending 
here and there with a hundred streamlet ripples and forming 
a number of basins, until it subsides at last into Itaska Lake. 
From this issues a second stream, giving promise of its future 
strength and maturity. ‘The stream first flows northward 
through several small lakes, forming Cass Lake, Lake Winnipeg 
and a number of other bodies of water; it afterwards assumes a 
southerly course, receiving mighty rivers as tributaries, and 
having rolled its vast volume through more than sixteen degrees 
of latitude, finally enters the Gulf of Mexico. 


STARTING ON THE TRIP. 
| Several gentlemen having determined to visit the country 
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MINITAGA LAKE, AS SEEN FROM KANDIYOHI. FROM NATURE 





around Kandiyohi Lake, I was persuaded to join the party, and 
on a lovely autumnal morning we bade adieu to our friends and 
started in two good strong wagons for an “ unexplored country.’’ 
We reached the newly laid out town of Carver the same night, 
and some of us bivouacked under the protecting branches of a 
majestic oak, and others sought the more civilized shelter of an 
inn. Carver is a small place on the Minnesota River, about 
seven or eight miles above Shakopee, and bids fair to become a 
point of some importance ; as in low water boats cannot ascend 
higher up the river than that place, it is, therefore, at the head 
of navigation. On the morning following, our little party left 
Carver and struck into the “ big woods,” in which we continued 
all day, emerging from the outer extremity just as the sun was 
pouring his effulgent beams over the broad prairie around Glen- 
coe, which place was reached just after dark, and, partaking of a 
good supper, our little party concluded to stop for the night. 
The house was crowded to suffocation by persons seeking homes 
in the territory, and almost every Northern and New England 
State had representatives; the “old stagers,”” who were used 
to travelling, followed our example, and camped out, with nothing 
but the canopy of heaven over us, there being under this arrange- 
ment no possible danger of knocking our heads against the ceil- 
ing or rolling from our beds. 


The following morning our party took up its line of march 
for Kandiyohi, some forty-five miles to the north-west of Glen- 
coe, and traversing broad and fertile prairies all day, without 
meeting with a human habitation. After passing a succession of 
beautiful lakes, some not larger than many artificial fish-ponds, 
and pretty groves of trees, we finally, about sunset, found our- 





selves on the banks of Lake“Lillian. This is a large and charm- 
ing sheet of water, surrounded by fine groves of trees, abounding 











in fish, and frequented by millions of water-fowl. From this 
lake issues a fine stream, called by some Hassan River, by others, 
the South Fork of Crow River. Here our party camped for the 
night and made themselves merry, cracking jokes, and some ex- 
cellent champagne at the same time. 

A TOWN IS LAID OUT. 

In the morning we moved across the Hassan river, and di- 
rected our course for the great Lakes of Kandiyohi, lying imme- 
diately to the north of Lake Lillian, and about noon reached one 
which, from the beauty of the view, we named Owapi, a Sioux 
word meaning a picture. In a grove close by we pitched our 
tents, and the next day launched our boat for a cruise round the 
many lakes that cluster here under the general name of Kan- 
diyohi. We found two of them, Minitaga and Kasota, united by 
a very narrow passage, not more than a hundred feet across, but 
deep enough for any steamboat to pass through with ease. Be- 
yond Kasota extend other and larger lakes, full of beautiful 
wooded islands, affording some of the prettiest views i inable. 
Here the party camped out. At the junction of Lakes Minitaga 
and Kasota is situated the town of Kandiyohi, and a more at- 
tractive point in any respect can scarcely be found in Minnesota. 
Here the party spent several days, hunting, fishing, sailing and 
exploring in all directions; and I believe they would have re- 
mained there a great deal longer had their provisions not shown 
symptoms of rapid and alarming decline. A council of war hav- 
ing been called, it was declared expedient to break up the camp 
and make the best of our way homewards, which plan was ac- 
cordingly followed ; and, deeply to the regret of several of the 
party, we wended back for the abodes of civilization. Space will 
not permit my relating what hardships and trials we passed 
through—living on cold potatoes and raw pork for nearly three 
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days; and when at length the lights of a village gleamed through 

the mists of evening, never did way-worn travellers more gladly 

bless the cheering rays than did our party as we entered once 

more the abode of man, and sat down to a capital supper, to 

which my readers may readily believe we did most ample justice. 
THE AGRICULTURAL WEALTH OF THE WEST. 

Taking St. Anthony as the centre, you already find towns, vil- 
lages and farms springing up in every direction, dotting the fair 
face of the prairie; and in every town is to be seen the printing 
press, church and school-house, showing that in the fulness of 
their prosperity the people do not forget their God. To the 
stranger from New England not accustomed to the way they do 
things out West, it is an amazing novelty to witness the large ox 
teams, some of them drawn by as many as eleven and twelve 
yoke to a team, breaking up the prairie land. The farmer, though 
sunburnt, happy and robust; with no fear of rust or smut in 
the wheat he sows, and sure, as winter follows autumn, that he 
will reap a plentiful return. The soil in some places is fourteen 
feet deep, presenting, with the peculiarities of the climate, the 
greatest corn, wheat and potato growing country within the limits 
of the Union. 

DECLINE Of THE FUR TRADE IN MINNESOTA. 


| to decline. 





Four or five years ago the fur trade was the paramount com- 


ViRW FROM KRANDITOH?, LOOKING DOWN LAKES MINITAGA AND KASOTA. 
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OWAPI, A SIOUX NAME, MEANING PICTURE. 


mercial and industrial interest of the territory of Minnesota. ‘I'wo | 
or three years further back, and it was not only the paramount 
but the sole business interest. The population of the Territory 
was composed almost entirely of its employés and attachés. St. 
Paul derived its whole importance—a small importance then-—— 
from being the depot of the Winnebago and Chippewa outfits— 
while Mendota, the seat of the Sioux outfit, gave laws to the 
immense region occupied by the Dakotas, and chains of trading 
posts as far as Lac qui Parle on the Minnesota, and Pembina on 
the Red River, held the whole country like a dependent child at 
the feet of the magnates of the principal agencies of Pierre Cho- 
teau, Jr. & Co. The profits of the fur trade even then had begun 
The influx of a white population consequent upon 
the establishment of a Territorial Government—the increase of 
competition in the Indian trade, concurring with the gradual de- 
crease of its products, and causes that lay beyond these, and that 
have been gradually but surely promoting the decline of the 
Western Fur Trade in general—all contributed to weaken the 
efficiency of the Fur Company’s organization in the Territory, and 
to render it undesirable to maintain its expensive establishments 
any longer than was sufficient for settling its affairs. It has ac- 
cordingly had no practical existence since the consummation of 





the Sioux treaty in 1852, from which the traders received a part- 


FROM NATURE, BY E. WHITEFIELD. 


ing token of several hundred thousand dollars in payment of the 
accumulated back debts of some thirty years. Since then the 
trade has been carried on entirely by private individuals, connected 
at this time with the fur trade of St. Paul. The disorganization 
of the Indian trade, and the diversion of the Indians from hunt- 
ing by the pernicious system of annuities, has vastly diminished 
the productiveness of the fur trade on the Minnesota river. At 
present the trade is entirely limited to the Pembina, or Red River 
regions. and around the head waters of the Mississippi. The buf- 
falo robes come almost entirely from this source, the buffalo 
ranges being restricted to the region north of the Cheyenne and 
west of the James River. The Minnesota river country has fallen 
off in buffaloes very considerably, the whole receipts for exports 
from that region not amounting to more than twelve hundred 
robes. This does not include, however, the large number re- 
served for home consumption. 

Although the fur trade in Minnesota will soon be a thing of 
tradition, still new and greater interests are springing up to take 
its place. The buffaloes are giving way to human inhabitants, 
and the Indian wigwam to the farm-house. But a few 
more, and these fine plains, now silent as the wilderness, will bud 
and blossom as the rose. Where was heard the war-whoop 
will rise sounds of praise, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
L Ngan Hovston StReer. 


LAURA KEENE, SOLE LESSFE AND DIRECTRESS. 
May 28th.—STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.- 
FRIDAY, Ma: 2th.—MASKS AND FACES. 
SATURDAY, May 30th.—_YOUNG NEW YORK. 
ee, Sie te 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
seats, $1 each; Private $6. 


—— | THEATRE.—Wii11aM Srvart, Souz LessEx. 
The old favorites together again: 
Mr. WALLACK, 


Mr. LESTER, Mr. WALCOT, 
THURSDAY, May 28th.—DON CASSAR DE BAZAN. 
FRIDAY, May 29th.—THE RENT DAY. 
SATURDAY, May 30th.—Mrs. HOEY’S BENEFIT. 
Boxes ana Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 


ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MarsHatt, Sore Lessee. 
THURSDAY, May 28th.—_Mr. SEYMOUR’S BENEFIT. 
FRIDAY, May 29th.—Mr. A. H. DAVENPURT’S BENEFTIT- 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle and Upper Tier, 25 cents; 
Private Boxes $5 and $6. 


MISS 
THURSDAY, 





Mr. DYOTT. 





ABOVE PRINCE ST. 








— GARDEN, BhOADWAY 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS. 
Malle. ROBERT, Mme. MONPLAISIR, 
Leon msprvosa, 7 ™ oe HENGLER, 
ow 
’ Young AMERICA. ae; 
Doors open at 634, to commence at 734 o’clock. Tickets, 50 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1; Private $5. 
R. THALBERG 
WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL 


WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 
Henry Wo0d,,......-secccccccceccecccescecessss business Manager. 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
And other entertainments every evening daring the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7% o’clock. 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS’ New Hall, 585 Broadway, 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
Every evening during the — a variety of entertainments, including 


0 MIN Y, 
Burlesques, &c. 
Commences at half-past seven. Admission 25 cents. 





cae 
To Corresponpents.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or én Central or merica, and Canadas, will favor us with i 
yemeresths qxethentoas Cotes, wire eS ey = f 
received, and if transferred to cur aueevapticane ond , will 
be paid as a ion. our officers army engaged u 
weFFecasiors or atiached to dations te distant parts of the eaorld. ool Fanet ac 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every- 
thing will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 


manner. 
Enauwsa Acenoy.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 30, 1857. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Tue thirty-seeond annual exhibition of this popular institution 
opened on Monday, the 18th of May. It has been crowded each 
day by the fashion and intelligence of the city; we have never 
‘witnessed more enthusiasm among visitors. While there is 
nothing to startle on the walls of the Academy, the pictures as 
a whole are interesting, and many deserve especial attention. 
The landseape department is very fine; but few portraits are to 
be seen, and some are of great excellence. The recent sale of 
Church’s “‘ Niagara’’ for four thousand dollars, has given an im- 
pulse to art, first by setting an example to rich men to buy, and 
encouraging our artists to renewed efforts, by the certainty if 
they produce something really fine a ready sale will be the con- 
sequence. Inour next paper we shall give a number of portraits, 
including some of the promising artists of the day, together with 
some outline sketches of the most attractive pictures, and with 
such remarks as may be suggested by an examination of them. 














Gevrm & Co., Broadway, have on exhibition a magnificent pic- 
ture by Winterhalter, denominated “ Florinde.” It should be 
visited by every person of taste in our city. We have never 
seen @ more attractive group of lovely faces presented on the 


glowing canvas. 





hunter, presented his elk horn chair to the President. The 
ceremony took place in the east room, in the presence of a large 
mumber of spectators. Mr. Kinman was introduced to Mr. 
Buchanan by General Danver, when he delivered a short ad- 
dress, in which he stated that the chair he then presented was 
the firet piece of cabinet work he had ever attempted. The 
President’s response, as well as Mr. Kinman’s address, was 
loudly applauded. Mr. Buchanan seated himself in the chair, 
and pronounced it most comfortable, and promised to preserve 
it as a cherished memento. 








Ar Brunswick, Ga., a few days since a Mr. Moore whipped a 
negro belonging to a Mr. Wood. Theowner of the slave thought 
the whipping unnecessary, and a slight altercation occurred be- 
tween him and Mr. Moore. At nightfall, while Moore was sit- 
ting at a hotel among a number of friends, Wood suddenly pre- 
sented himself, shot Moore, and then escaped. 








Morz Pzaris.—The jewels continue to be found, says the Newark 
Advertiser, in Passaic and Bergen counties. A poor man, named 
Van Orden, while on his way to Hohokus to pay a debt, found 
two large pearls worth $150 each. The Bergen county land 
owners are much troubled by trespassers, who generally com- 
prise about a half dozen in each party, and are so bold and impu-. 
dent as to defy the threats of the land owners who order them off 
their premises. The services of a posse of men have been secured, 
an o ne person declares his intention to prosecute certain parties 
who have made threats upon his person. A valuable pearl was 
found in the Pompton river last week. 





PARLOR AND SIDEWALK GOSSIP. 


MATRIMONY MADE EASY. 

Tn fashionable season may be considered fairly over now, and already we 
begiu to miss many of the fair faces we have been accustomed to see in the 
crowded thoroughfare and at the social gathering. Most of our belles have 
either married or become engaged, and New York is becoming nearly as desti- 
tute of marriageable young ladies as Utah or Oregon. The truth is, ox~ much 
abused Gotham isa tal market for pretty girls ; here their natural attrac- 
tions are set off to the advantage by the most fanciful dry goods, the most 

us of modistes, and the of hairdressers ; and @0 crown 

who would miss ay Cpe te: nt and have the 
Brown to officiate on occasion? We really it would be a idea 
for our sister cities of Boston and Philadelphia to send on a few of their neg- 

ted rosebuds, before they fall like their into the sere and yel- 
ae eee gallantry not rescue them from the terrible 
fate which is over them, and from which they sometimes try to 
escape by the matrimonial advertisements of poor miserable fel- 
lows whom no girl in this city would look at for a moment. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW YORE. 

In spite of the grumblings about the mercantile and mercenary spirit of our 
metropolis, there is no city in the Union where there is a greater variety of 
social life, or — pains taken to give interest and vitality to it, as an insti- 
tution. Foreigners have sometimes complained that the burden of society 
was committed too much to the young, that in consequence it lacked cultiva- 
tion, dignity, experience; but is becoming every year less and less true of 
metropolitan life. There are now a certain number of ladies and families in 
New York who are recognized as leaders, and as givirg the tone to society, or 
to that privileged class who are implied in the term. And there is little doubt 
but that in time a synod composed of such ladies will be erected as. authority 
in matters of taste, and assist greatly in directing and guiding the public sen- 
timent, which now subjects itself wholly to foreign dictum in such matters. 
But we did not commence with the intention of writing a homily on society, 


but sim; !y -keteh an outline of some particular phases of it as it is, previous 
to a brief general review of some of the leading events of the past season. 
This was 6 e general introduction of 


towards the latter part by th 

matinées to popular favor, a kind of partie which ously had only been 
patronized by persons who had been initiated into the habits of the Continent 
of Europe. ere are several kinds of matinées, the Matinée Musicale, 4 la 
ee one the Matinée Sociale, which is the kind we mean. It generally 
takes from three to seven o’clock, and is conducted in all essential re- 
spects on the same principle as an evening party. The house is closed and 
brilliantly lighted, dancing, music, and refreshments are gone through in 
regular order; the costumes are as light and elegant, and the only difference 
observable is less restraint than would be proper in a larger and more = 
miscuous assem . One agreeable feature is that it does away with late 
hours, and leaves time to attend the o , if it chance to be opera nicht. 
We do not wonder they are favorites with 3 young ladies ; the effect is magical, 
of a sudden transition from the cold, dull, y sky and leaden clouds, to 
splendid apartments glowing with light and warmth, echoing sweet music 
and filled with gaily dressed fairies who flit about at their own capricious will 
with all the ease and freedom felt in the family circle. 

Con es are rather more formidable affairs, especially to a novice. 
Generally ig bring together a half dozen literary lions, and frequently are 

t up for the express purpose of introducing some new ‘‘star’’ to the 

hionable firmament. Under these circumstances all the small fry wait to 
hear the ‘‘lions’’ roar before they indulge in their feeble bray, and everybody 
thinks it ineumbent upon him to look as profound and talk as incomprehen- 
sibly as possible. some cases these reunions are made exceedingly inter- 
ee and valuable, where the host is wise and liberal, and uses his resources 
to bi together men of genius, and introduce them to a beautiful social 
life, which they of all men can best appreciate and are the least likely to 
obtain. The !ouse of Mr. Wm. B. Astor is the centre of this circle in New 
York, and »: 4» of the present lights in the literary world have found in him 
one of their varl.est and warmest friends. 

Ladies are generally said to dislike gatherings exceedingly which are 
composed wholly of their own sex. This may be true of young ladies; but 
that married ladies like to meet together to diseuss their grievances or new 
modes of managing their husbands, is clear from the existence of an institu- 
tion among us, called ‘‘ caudle’’ parties, which totally ignore a male depart- 
ment and act entirely on the independent principle. It professes to have no 
connection with the world-renowned lecturer of that name, but only a myste- 
rious affinity with a respectable gruel used in ‘‘ old’ families, and generally 
given to invalids in a state of convalescence. 

The cards issued on these occasions are precisely like ordinary. ones, except 
that the significant word ‘‘Caudle’’ is written ir the corner. What takes 
placs at these exclusively feminine gatherings, of course, it is impossible to 
ascertain. It is, however, known that if the lady of the house owns a baby, 
it is dressed up in state and sits in the arms of its nurse to help receive the 
guests, and that an important ceremony consists in helping the company to 
cups of rich caudle, which constitutes also a principal part of the refresh- 
ments. These are said to be very economical soirées, and ought therefore to be 
encouraged, for at the present rates of living we shall soon all be reduced to 
caudle made in a less luxurious manner than it is said to be at our fashionable 
‘ caudle’’ parties. 

THE GAY SEASON 

was never more gay than last winter. Notwithstanding the necessity for 
intreased expenditure, from the inordinate prices of all articles of foreign or 
domestic manufacture, luxury appeared to be daily on the increase, brilliant 
social gatherings were more frequent and more costly in their character, 
costumes more splendid, money more plenty, and indeed the whole organism of 
society seemed either to have received a wonderful impulse, or to be on the 
eve of a terrible revulsion. 

The season was also an unusually long one, aud may be said to have com- 
menced on October Ist with the ogy o £ Miss Mary Hyslop to Eugene 
Thorn, son of Col. Thorn, of this city. ¢ position f the parties, and their 
extensive connections, a together a most brilliant assemblage, compris- 
ing the youth, beauty, and fashion of the city. 

was followed on the 15th by the marriage of Miss Livingstone to Mr. 
Joseph Strong, which took place in the morning, and was accompanied by a 
large and splendid reception ; on the heels of which came a magnificent party 
on the 18th, at the house of Roses W. Woods, Esq., of Twenty-ninth street. 

On the 19th, the whole fashionable world assembled at Trinity chapel to 
witness the marriage of the gay and dashing widow, Mrs. Gibson, with Mr. 
Fife; and hardly recovered from their excitement in time to attend the bridal 
reception of Miss Snelling, on the occasion of her marriage with Dr. Clymer, 
which took place on the 2ist. The close of October witnessed the brilliant 
wedding of the daughter of Cisco Marié to Mr. Smith, and then the fashion- 
able world obtained a respite, with the exception of a few small affairs, which 
it is not necessary to mention here, until November 12th, when the beautiful 
daughter of Dr. Alexander Clinton was married at Trinity chapel to Mr. Thomas 
bossa 7 On the same day a splendid bridal reception was given at the house 
of Mrs. K. H. McCur’'y 

November 19th, the only daughter of H. W. Hurlbut was married at Calvary 
church to Mr. Scott ; and @ splendid reception tock place afterwards at the 
heuse of the bride’s father, in Twentieth street. 

On the 28th the first ball of the season was given by Mrs. Mortimer Peters, 
and was as elegant and dis é as the position of the lady gave a right to 
expect. Many were the anxious hopes and fears, the heart burnings and 
jealousies of disappointed aspirants for the honor of a card, as an appearance 
at the first ball secures an invitation to many succeeding ones. 

This month also closed with a gay and fashionable party, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Mr. Lockwood to the accomplished daughter of Tarrant Putnam, 


December 4th witnessed the union of Miss Auchmuty to Mr. Tucker; and 
many remember the 6th as the date of a grand party given by the beautiful 
Mrs. Ch*rles O'Connor to Senator Douglas and his new and charming bride. On 
this « 1. the talent, as well as the beauty of the metropolis, assembled to 
do honor to the rose from the South. 

The gay season was now commencing in earnest, and splendid festivities 
followed each other in rapid succession. 

On the 9th, Mrs. G. G. Howland, of Washington square, gave a superb re- 
ce se party to the bride of her son, Miss Dunlavy, the celebrated beauty of 

more. 

On the same day, the lovely daughter of Isaac A. Johnstone was married to 
Mr. Ogden, and Mrs. Thorn, of Sixteenth street, to H. Raymond Lee Ward. 

On the 10th the second ball of the season was given by Mrs. Lewis Jones, of 
Sixteenth street, and was a very brilliant affair; and was followed on the 1)th 
by & more modest matinée, the first of the season, which was given by Mrs. 
Isylin, of Twenty-sixth street. 

On the 12th a magnificent ball was given by the Countess de Deion, of Depau 
row; and on the 15t\ the first conversazione ot the season at the house of 
Mrs. Wm. B. Astor, who is celebrated for the success ef this difficult species 
of entertainment at her house. 

On the 16th Mrs. Dr. Stevens gave a ball, and on the 17th Mrs. Hamilton en- 
tertained the fashionable world, followed on the 22d by Mrs. Coles, of Twenty- 
second street; and on the 23d by Commodore Perry, who gave a very large 
entertainment at his superb residence. 

On the 26th and 28th balls were given by Mrs. Eno R. Amos and Mr. Kemble, 
of Beach street; but werg almost eclipsed by a new year’s ball given by Sena- 
tor Cooley on the Ist, and favored with the presence of a “‘lion’’ in the person 
of General Sam Houston. 

A second conversazione was given on the 5th by Lindley Murray Hoffan, 
who was naturally anxious to keep up the claim to literary distinction con- 
ferred on him by his godfathers and godmothers, and was succeeded on the 
6th by a splendid ball at the residence of Moses H. Grinnell, in Fourteenth 
street. This was remarkable for the vast profusion of flowers and the superb 
tas‘e which characterized the decorations. 

Uu the 8th of January, Mrs. Jones, of No. 109 Fifth avenue, gave a ball; 
and on the 9th Mrs. C. H. Russell, of Great Jones street, gave one also; fol- 
lowed on the 12th by Mrs. Ray, of Uniwersity place. 

On the 14th, the daughter of Mrs. Buckley, of Fourteenth street, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Turner; on the same day Mrs. Schermerhorn, of Twenty-first street, 
gave her first ball, which is always anticipated with eager interest by the 
world of fashion, in which she is a much admired leader. 

The first great charity concert and bail came off on the 18th of May, and on 
the 20th Mrs. Cotenet gave a very fine ball. 

The 22d was made memorable by the immense charity concert given at the 
residence ef Dr. 8. P. Townsend; and a fashionable party attended on the 


t beiore th 


3d Mrs. Leroy, of Twenty-second street, gave a ball, attended with 
the usual splendor which ch: racterizes this lady’s entert:inments ; and on the 
5th the beautiful daughter of Mrs. John A. Stevens was given away, amid the 
congratulations of many friends, to Mr. Norris, of Philadelphia. One of the 
= events of the season, also, took place on the evening of the 5th, at the 

use of Mrs. Douglas Cruger. Over 1,400 people were present, including some 
of our test literary men, and many fine musical artists and amateurs. One 
of the features was an entire absence of liquors and meats, which did not suit 
some of the aristocratic gourmands. Nevertheless they all attended a second 
entertainment given by the same — on the 12th. 

The 6th witnessed the carrying of Miss Blatchford by a son of Bishop 
Potter, of Pennsylvania, whe should have known better. 

On the 9th a conversazione was given at Mrs. Talbot’s, and on the 10th a grand 
ball at Mrs. Russell’s, in Broadway. 

On the 12th a superb bridal reception took place at Mrs. E. M. Blorou’s, of 
Twenty-first street, and on the 13th another at Mrs. Borrow’s, Twenty-second 


street. 

On the 16th the first dancing class met at the house of Mrs. Marié, in Nine- 
teenth and a second at Mrs. Shuchardt’s, Washington place, on the 
Ith. These danc ng-classes are a curious dodge to avoid the sin of balls du- 


ring Lent, and are ular at that abstemious season. 
On the 18th Mrs. Z. 8. Fifth avenue, gave a very fine ball, and on 
the 19th the fizzle of the ders at the Academy of Music took place. 


The 20th had been anticipated by all the children from Waverley place to 
Thirtieth street, fomon that day the good Mrs. Bimenger gave her grand 
children’s party, at which over five hundred were present, and presented a 
lovely sight, with their tiny and graceful forms floating in the gay dance. 
On the same day Mrs. Otis, of Fifteenth street, gave a large ball, followed on the 
23d by one of the most brilliant of the season at the house of Mrs. Robert B. 
Minturn, of Fifth avenue. 

The 24th saw a brilliant crowd at the residence of Mrs. Mathers in 
Thirty-fifth street, on the occasion of the wedding of her daughter; and on the 
same ev es rather heterogeneous assemblage at Dr. J. P. Townsend’s, who 

vea ll. 

a the 5th of March Mrs. Johnson, of Fifth avenue, gave a “‘ caudle”’ party; 
and on the 19th Mrs. Leverick, of Twenty-second street, who is not an Episco- 
palian, gave a ball, succeeded by a ‘‘ dancing-class’’ at the house of Mrs. March, 
of Fifth avenue. 

The 26th, a brilliant rty saw the remains of the daughter of Judge Hossin 
consigned to—Mr. A. Marie. No reason assigned for the cruel act; but it was 
= ess canvassed at Mrs. Renwick’s ‘‘caudle”’ party, which took place on the 

st. 

In spite, and in the very teeth of the old proverb, the sun, on the 1st of April, 
shone on 2 fair bride in the person of the lovely Miss McVickar, who was united 
to Philo N. , jun. And the 4th saw a magnificent wedd at the house 
Mrs. R. Smith Clarke, whose daughter was married to Mr. Bulkley. 

On the 14th a brillant érowd witnesses the ceremony of marriage between the 
beautiful daughter of Mrs. Belden and the son of Recorder adge; many 
of the poor as well as the rich had reason to bless them for the profusion dis- 
played, and the handsome and gallant bridegroom scattered money as freely 
as if it had been so much water. The evening of the same day witnessed the 
second fizzle at the Academy, and the evening of the 15th a splendid bridal 

y given by E. Z. T. Cassart of West Nineteenth street, to Mr. Power and 
iss de Vibere. 
eddi now increased and multiplied. On the 16th three weddings in 
** high life’’ took place; Miss Cornell, of Sixteenth street; Miss Carrill, who was 
married in St. Bartholmew’s Church, and gave a fine reception afterwards 
in St. Mark’s Place; and the niece of Mrs. Mortimer Livingston, who was unit- 
ed under the most magnificent auspices to Mr. Barkble. 

The season was now drawing rapidly to a close. On the 23d Miss Pickersgill 
was married to Mr. Jay, producing a slight sensation. This was succeeded on 
the 24th by a ball given by Mrs. C. A. Heckchar, and on the 27th by the last 
ball of the season, given by Mrs. Sanchez de Agreda. 

On the 28th the daughter of Mrs. Cambrelling wss married to Mr. Sands, 
and a fine reception took place on the occasion. This was followed on the 30th 
by the marriage of Mr. ile Sawer to Miss Marié in the morning, and in the 
ma ay the union ef the daughter of Mrs. Phelps of Murray Hill to Mr. 
Henry L. King. 

The season was finally closed by the ball given by the Bachelors of New 
York to their lady friends at Niblo’s Saloon, which was splendidly decorated 
for the occ.ision, but as a full account of that recently appeared in our columns 
it is not necessary to refer to it again. 

We think this review fully proves the truth of our assertion that New York 
cultivates to a considerable extent the social amenities of life; not that it in- 
cludes one-tenth part of the efforts made to do this, but it does include those 
which are most worthy of notice, either from the social position of the parties 
or the splendor which attended them, and this is of course all that could have 
been expected. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


TIT FOR TAT, OR JEALOUSY REBUKED. 

Tue ladies, bless them, are the same everywhere. French or 
English, American or Turkish, they are the same inconsiderate beings when 
their affections are touched or their suspi aroused. A litile story is told 
with much empressement in Paris respecting the wife of a gentleman whose success 
upon the Bourse has made him a millionaire. The husband and wife lived on 
terms of the greatest affection ; they moved in the first circles of Parisian 
society, and nothing seemed wanting to make up their sum of happiness and 
content. But summer days are not always cloudless, and the happiest state of 
existence is liable to trouble and doubt, and so it was in this instance. Among 
the many clients who entrusted their affairs to this wealthy and fortunate speeu- 
lator, was a well-known actress of the theatres of the Boulevard. Their com- 
munications were frequent and secret, and at length reached the ears of the 
wife through the disinterested kind of friends. She found herself deeply 
commiserated by her gossiping acquaintances, and immediately believed her- 
self to be an injured woman, and her jealousy only needed some proof to burst 
forth in overwhelming indignation. After many struggles with her conscience 
and with her trust in her husband, which was still in her heart, she deter- 
mined to take advantage of his absence and search his secretaire for the 
damning proof of his guilt and her inevitable misery. She entered his private 
apartment with a certain trembling about the heart, and lo! the first thing 
that caught her eye was a delicately perfumed and altogether exquisite look- 
ing note, addressed to her husband, evidently in a female hand, and no doubt 
full of impassioned love and tender inspirations. While debating whether she 
should open it or not, a message came from her husband saying that he 
should dine at the club, and desiring that any letters for him should be sent 
there at once. This was enough to decide the jealous wife—he wanted this 
particular note—he expected it—it was an appointment of course—but she 
would frustrate it—she would expose the guilty pair—she would—and so she 
opened the note. Yes! the note was from the actress, but not a word of love, 
not even an allusion which could be construed even by the liveliest imagina- 
tion into a term of endearment. In fact it was the briefest and most laconic 
of notes, containing merely—‘‘ Le Nord is falling—sell—thirty. Les Towrbiéres, 
rising—buy—fifty.’? Confounded, dispirited, yet comforted, she knew not 
what todo. She had committed a piece of unwarrantable meanness ; she 
could not forgive herself, and how could she meet her husband? She burnt 








| the note and anxiously waited the return of hep husband. He came home in 


the evening and was kind and affectionate as usual, indeed to her there seemed 
a greater shade of tenderness in his manner towards her, which while it re- 
buked her suspicions made her more fretful and uncomfortable. For the ex- 

lanation must come—and then! A few evenings after this incident the 

dy, in full costume, leaning on her husband’s arm, awaited the arrival of 
their carriage to convey them to the Opera. A coach drove up, but instead of 
their elegant establishment she beheid in its place a wretched fiacre only fitted 
for the use of the canaille. Overwhelmed with astonishment, she asked the 
meaning of this abominable substitution. Her husband replied to her with 
the greatest calmness and goodnature—“ The result of a moment’s indis- 
cretion, my love. The carriage and horses are gone, for the present, to 
Madame O—— (the actress) as part payment of the twenty thousand francs 
I was the cause of her losing by not attending to her directions contained in 
certain delicately perfunted note, which somehow disappeared when it was 
most needed. I have paid my share of the loss, and Madame O0O—— drives 
to-night in your carriage;so that you also, having paid yours, deserve no 
further reproach.’’ The lady blushingly submitted to the rebuke, feeling that 
she had justly deserved it, and also that it might have been conveyed ina 
much less delicate manner. The result of this little contretemps is the re- 
establishment of perfect confidence between the husband and wife, and it is 
rumored that before many days the lady will have no need of the jiacre to bear 
her to the Opera House. 

FIVE HUNDRED FRANCS FOR THE CURL OF A WIG. 

At a fancy fair, in Paris, the Princess P—— kept a etall. A gentleman ap- 
proached, then turned away again, as if hesitating to purchase, but returned 
on the princess’s invitation. ‘‘ You will not,’’ he said, “sell what I want.” 
** We'll see : what is it?” ‘The lock of hair falling on your shoulder.”” The 
princess took up a pair of scissors, cut off the hair, and demanded five hundred 
francs. Thegentleman paid te money, and, hastening away with the treasure, 
showed it in triumph to an intimate friend. ‘‘ Ah !’’ said the confidant, ‘‘ you 


have been robbed, my friend; the princess wears a wig.’’ 
A MUSICAL DOWER. 
A short time ago Meyerbeer married his only daughter to a Prussion colonel, 





and gave her, as a marriage portion, not $10,000 a year, nor a landed estate, 
but simply the copyright of ‘‘ Robert le Dintie”’ « caine 
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former, it is asserted, is worth to the composer’s representatives $1,400 per 


RISTORI IN A NEW CHARACTER. 

Madame Ristori, in her last appearance but one on the Vienna stage 
eae we cutee ty acting S sm meteg sou which, though it 
fa ee ewan to Bey seldom, if ever, witneased of the Alps. The 

comedy was ** Cio che piace ads oo a attrice’’ (that which 


en 
is most _—— to the principal actress). piece a lively and witty 
conversa was carried on b vets et 

, 


from the stage with different 
friends scattered throughout the who in their turn conversed with other 
friends placed in the boxes, who 


addressed the actress on the stage. 
Madame Ristori talked easily, declaimed from the ‘Maid of Orleans,” told 
anecdotes of her youfh and early artistical career, and, after half an hour of 
the most complete and natural acting, and the brightest and most brilliant 
conversations, closed the piece by saying that the power of keeping the atten- 
tion of the public chained so long, this it was ‘che piace alla prima attrice.”’ 
BISHOPS AND BAKERS. 

The malicious humor of the Parisian respects no person, however high may 
be his character or his position, and no subject, either sacred or profane. 
This was exemplified by the jokes indulged in by the spectators of the lla- 
tion of the cardinal archbishop, which took place a few days since in Notre 
Dame. It would appear, according to popular report, that the father of the 
late archbishop was a baker, and the present archbishop is the son of a pastry- 
cook. So the spectators whispered: ‘‘ Under the late prelate we had bread, 
now we shall have cakes.”’ 

THE NEW OPERA CLOAK. 

The new cloak which is now generally adopted in Paris and London, besides 
being extremely elegant, is remarkable for the perfect protection it affords to 
the wearer nst the sudden changes of temperature from the crowded 
theatre or bal room to the chill night air. In form it partakes both of the 
cloak and shawl ; the material used is generally white cashmere, trimmed with 
rich white silk tringe and ‘asséls. To the cloak is attached a patent spring 
hood, which falls back gracefully, and can be instantaneously raised by touch- 
=ees nvisible spring. This hood completely envelopes the he .d, and protects 
it from the weather, without the possibility of injuring the most delicate or 
elaborate head-dress. This cloak is a sensible invention, and will prove a great 
boon to the ladies. 

RUSSIAN OFFICERS AND THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 

The gossip from Nice includes an instance of Russian enthusiasm for the 
Imperial family. The Empress Dowager went one day to see Villefranche, and 
to inspect the Russian frigate stationed there. Her Majesty crossed the guif 
in a boat to St. Jean, but about midway a breeze sprang up, the waves made 
the little vessel dance, and threw their foam over the maids of honor. Her 
Majesty was protected from the salt water, but, nevertheless, on her arrival 
determined to return by land. Her sedan-chair was ready to receive her, and 
so were the Cossacks who usually carry it. But, just as her Majesty was about 
to set forth on her return, the Russian officers present insisted on havjng the 
honor of carrying their imperial mistress—an ardor to which her Majesty 
assented, not, probably, without an idea that the sturdy Cossacks would be 
the safer animals. However, cight Russian officers bore their precious bur- 
ien in triumph back to Villefranche. 

NEW MODE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

M. de G. Grassi, the Italian patentee of a new and most ingenious system 
of railway travelling, which promises to realize as a fact the old refrain, ‘‘ Over 
the hills and far away,’’ has issued a pamphlet in English, which details this 
new invention in engineering science, by which tunnels and cuttings are to be 
ignored and the line of rail carried up the steepest ascents and down in the 
valleys below, without fear or risk in the slightest. This is a desideratum 
which has long been desired, and there have been several inventions patented 
for the realization of the project. The present has been approved of by Mr. 
Moorson, an English engineer of experience ; and we hear that the Emperor of 
Austria has ordered a series of experiments to be instituted. 

LADY FRANKLIN’s FINAL SEARCH. 
Lady Franklin, having been refused the use of the Resvlute Arctic ship by 
he Lords of the Admiralty, has purchased the steam yacht Fox, the property 
of the late Sir Richard Sutton, and has given orders to have her strengthened 
for Arctic service. She will proceed to the Arctic Seas, via Barrow’s Straits, 
in July next, under the command of Captain M’Clintock, who will endeavor to 
reach the mouth of the Fish River, carefully examining the land and sea in 
that locality. A very general feeling being entertained that Lady Franklin 
ought not to be permitted to expend all her fortune on this final Arctic search 
a subscription has been opened in aid of the contemplated expedition, and it is 
understood that a large sum has already been collected. ‘‘ An old friend of 
Franklin’s”’ writes to show the public that in addition to men of science + nd 
Arctic explorers, there are good seamen who take a deep interest in the last 
efforts of Lady Franklin. Captain Allen Young, who has made many distant 
voyages, and who commanded the Adelaide steam transport ship in the Black 
Sea, has volunteered to accompany Captain M’Clintock in the Fox yacht, aud 
in that case he will generously contribute five hundred pounds toward the cost 
of the expedition. 
MADAME DE CASTIGLIONE RECEIVES HER CONGE. 

This exquisitely beautiful lady, who has had the misfortune to divide 
with the Empress Eugenie the love of the Emperor Napoleon, has been un- 
ceremoniously dismissed from Paris, at the urgent demand of the Empress. 

ne Countess has orders to proceed at once to her own country, so that an 
effectual barrier will be placed between her and her imperial admirer. The 
scandal caused by this royal liaison has afforded a fruitful topic of discussion 
in every salon in Europe. The Empress bas been extremely unhappy, and 
she only carried her point by the threat that she would leave the palace if the 
Countess was not dismissed. Report, of course, exaggerates the amount of 
debt and extravagance to which the lady has been for some time past giving 
way. One dressmaker alone is said to have sued for an audience of M. Moc- 
quard, for the purpose of a settlement of a debt of no less than seventy thou- 
sand francs, incurred since the beginning of the year. Other fabulous tales 
are told of the talent of the lady for ‘‘ eating money,’’ as the French call it; 
such as the payment of a sum of ten thousand francs for the make and hire of 
the dress which attracted so much attention at the ball of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and which was adorned with jewels to the value of two mil- 
lions of francs, which were not hired, and, therefore, as our mauvais plaiseurs 
say, cost nothing. As imperial bounty has been called in once to aid in the 
pecuniary difiiculties of this eccentric lady, it is generally believed that she 
will have this time to abide by her own arrangements, and can expect no fur- 
ther aid from the high quarter whence she has hitherto obtained it with such 
ease. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Toe PropaGanpa.—The Christian Advocate and Journal con- 
denses from the North British Review certain interesting statistics of the great 
Romish ‘‘ Society for Propagating the Faith.’”’ It appears that its yearly re- 
ceipts amount to about $650,000, of which nearly one-seventh comes from 
France—“ infidel France,’’ as we are accustomed to call her! No other coun- 
try contributes anything approaching to her proportion. Much the largest 
portion of this income is devoted te the contest with Protestant Christianity, 
in Protestant countries; those parts of the world where the Gospel is un- 
known sharing very slightly the sympathies of this great ‘‘ missionary’’ organ- 
ization. The United States alone receive over $145,000, while contributing 
only about $11,000. 


A late return shows that the total quantity of paper manufactured 
in England last year was 160,000,000 pounds, not more than one-half of which 


was for home consumption. With about th same population the annual 
reduction of paper in the United States is stated as being 270,000,000 pounds. 
he refusal of the English Chancellor of the Exchequer (o listen to any sug 
gestions to take off the duty upon paper has tended cons.derably .o the un- 


popularity of that functionary. 


Immense ADVANCE OF WEALTH IN OnIo.—In twenty years, 
Ohio has increased its valuation from $80,000,000 to $860,000,000. The ele- 
ments of freedom have given her a gigantic progress, while Virginia, the 
mother of Ohio, is progressing like a snail, backward. The debt of Ohio, 
$15,000,000, which was once very burdensome, is now but a trifle, compared 
to her immense resources. 

DRAINAGE OF THE HuMAN SystEeM.—Erasmus Wilson, a distin- 
guished physiologist, counted the perspiratory pores on the palm of the hand, 
and in a square inch found 3,528, with each of which a little tube a quarter of 








an inch long was connected, making the length of tube in a square inch 822 
inches, or 7334 feet. On the p Ip of the fingers the number of pores wasa 
little greater; ou the heel the number was 2,268, and the length of the tube 47 | 
feet. Taking 2,800 as an average of tbe number of pores in the square inch 
over the whole suriace of the body, and 700 consequently the length of the 
tube in inches, the number of square inches of surface in a man of ordinary 









determined that there are just 1,000,000,000 inhabitants on the earth, of whom 
die each year 333,333 33; each day, 91,524; each minute 60, and 1 each second. 
Of each 500, 1 reaches 80 years of age; o: each 10,000, 1 reaches 10 years. 
Tall men live longer than short men; aud women stand a better chance of 
living fifty years than wen, but after that the sex lose ground. The number | 
of marriages is as 176 to 1,000. Marri ges are most frequent between the | 
months of June ana December. Children born in the spring are more robust 
than others. Births and deaths are more frequent at night than in the day. 


Averace Duration or Human Lire.—Prof. Buchanan, ir a 
recent lecture before the Medhanics’ Institute at Cincinnati, said that in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century one half of all who were born died under 
five years of age; the average longevity of the whole population was but 
eighteen years. In the seventeenth century one half the population died 
under twelve years. But in the first sixty years of the eighteenth century one 
half of the population lived over twenty-seven years In the latter forty years 
one half exceeded thirty-two years of age. At the beginning of the present | 
century one half exceeded forty years; and from 1838 to 1845 one half exceeded 
forty-three. The average longevity at these successive _—— has been | 
Dereaged from cightetn yeare in the sixteenth century up to 63.7 by the 
ast reporte 


size being 2,500, there would be 7,000,000 pores, and 1,750,000 inches of per | 
spiratory tubes, that is 145,833 fect, or nearly 28 miles. How important the | 
necessity of attention to the skin, lest thi drainage be obstructed. | 

Curious Cuban CrircuLaTion.—The Aurora, of Matanzas, has | 
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Continued from page 416. 
overthrew him at length, and the two rolled over on the arena ; 
the Terai-wallah on his back beneath, Kagra above. 

“ Shavash, Kagra!” uttered the king again, well pleased. . 
‘« Kagra has the advantage,’ muttered more than one voice in 
English. 

But the advantage was only momentary. The hind claws of 
Kagra were being plunged into the belly of his foe, when the 
Terai-wallah, who never let go his hold for a moment with his 
mouth, struck one of his fore-paws over the face of his antagonist. 
His claws evidently pierced Kagra’s eyes ; one of them was torn 
from its socket ; and uttering a howl of pain or despair, the mu- 
tilated beast relinquished his grip, and would have torn himself 
from his antagonist. 

This, however, he was not permitted todo. The Terai-wallah 
clung pertinaciously to his adversary’s throat: his teeth were 
deeply infixed. He was dragged for a few paces over the arena 
by Kagra, who tried to release himself in vain ; and then, all at 
once leaping from his prostrate position, the Terai-wallah hurled 
himself on the top of his assailant. 

The contest was virtually at an end. Kagra, now fallen be- 
neath his foe, and fast losing blood, was incapable of regaining 
the advantage he had lost. The Terai-wallah, thrusting one paw 
under his lower jaw, forced back the head further until he in- 
fixed his teeth still more deeply into the throat. Kagra did 
battle ineffectually with his claws, tearing the skin of his an- 
tagonist here and there; but he had lost the hold he had ob- 
tained with his mouth, and was evidently fast sinking under the 
victor’s grasp and bite. 

‘“ Kagra is beaten !’’ was uttered in Hindustani and English 
in the gallery above. 

‘«‘ He is,” said the king, as he gave orders to the servants be- 
low to open Kagra’s cage, and drive off the Terai-wallah. 

Red-hot rods were thrust through the bars of the enclosure, 
and the successful tiger was cruelly burnt before he would re- 
linguish his hold. It was the most barbarous part of the exhibi- 
tion; and yet it was the only way to save the life of Kagra, At 
length the Terai-wallah was driven off, his jaws dropping blood 
as he went. Kagra’s cage was opened, and he made for it im- 
mediately, with all the marks of the conquered about him; he 
left his track on the arena in blood-stains, whilst his tail hun 
flaccidly between his legs; yet, though he was flying, he fi 
stealthily, as it were, not vigorously and upright as a horse would 
have fled, but with stealthy, creeping, cat-like agility. The red- 
hot rods were held before the Terai-wallah to prevent him from 
pursuing. He still faced towards, and glared after, his beaten 
foe; and ere Kagra had reached his cage, he sprang high above 
the rods to attack the flying tiger once more. He fell short of 
his victim, however. Kagra quickened his steps, reached the 
cage, and buried himself in its further corner, cowering like a 
whipped cur. 

As for the Terai-wallah, he watched his defeated antagonist 
steadily to the last, never once taking his eyes off him; and 
then, shaking himself two or three times, he licked his paws, 
rose majestically from his crouching posture, and walked de- 
liberately towards his own cage, which was open to receive him ; 
his torn shoulders, and the large drops of blood which fell from 
him as he walked, proclaiming how dearly he had won his vic- 
tory. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

Of the hundred and fifty elephants possessed by the King of 
Oude, there was one with one broken tusk, that had been victor 
in a hundred fights. His name was Malleer, and he was a great 
favorite with the king. His tusk had been broken off bit by bit 
in several encounters ; the elephants rushing against each other 
with such force as sometimes to snap off a portion or the whole 
of atusk. Malleer had lost his, as I have said, gradually. He 
was a formidable black fellow, very terrible when in that excited 
state called must. During the visit of the commander-in-chief 
it was determined that a fitting antagonist should be found for 
Malleer, and that he should once more make his appearance on 
the stage as a gladiator. It was fortunately the proper season. 
Malleer was must ; and another gigantic elephant, also black, and 
of course in a similar state, was selected to be his antazonist. 

When in this excited state, two male elephants have but to 
see each other to commence the combat forthwith; there is no in- 
citement required. Each has its own keeper, or mahout as he 
is called, seated on his neck—the only person who can safely ap- 
proach the animal at such a season. In the mahout’s hands, 
however, even then, the monster is generally docile as a child. 

Ata signal given by the king, the two elephants advanced 
from opposite sides, each with his mahout on his neck ; Malleer, 
with his one tusk, looking by no means so formidable as the 
huge black antagonist whom. he was to fight, and who was well 
furnished with ivory. ‘The moment they caught sight of each 
other, the two elephants, as if with an instinctive perception of 
what was expected of them, put their trunks and tails aloft, and 
shuffled up to each other wjth considerable speed, after their 
unwieldy fashion, trumpeting out loudly mutual defiance. This 
is the ordinary attitude of attack of the elephant. He puts his 
trunk up perpendicularly, in order that it may be out of harm's 
way. His tail is similarly raised from excitement. His trum- 
peting consists of a series of quick blasts, between roars and 
grunting. 

Malleer and his foe rushed at each other impetuously. The 
sound of their huge heads coming into violent collision might 
have been heard at the distance of halfa mile. This may sound 
like an exaggeration: it is not so. When the reader only thinks 
of the bulk of the elephant, the great weight, the momentum 
acquired by the rapid motion, and then the concussion of two 
such bodies coming full tilt against each other, he wil] not be 
surprised at it. More than once, on such occasions, have I seen 
one or more tusks snapping short off, and thrown up into the air 
with the terrible force of the collision. 

The first blow struck, both elephants now set themselves 
vigorously to push against each other with all their might. 
Mouth to mouth, tusk to tusk, both trunks still elevated in the 


| air perpendicularly, their feet set firmly in massive solidity upon 


the ground, did they push and push, and shove and shove, not 


| with one resolute, long-continued effort, but with repeated short 


strokes of their unwieldy forms. The heads were not separated 
fora moment; but the backs were curving slightly and then be- 
coming straight aguin in regular succession, as each shove and 
push was administered. The mahouts, seated on the neck, were 
not idle the while. They shouted, encouraging each his own 
warrior, with hearty good-will, almost with frantic energy, using 
the iron prod, employed in driving them, freely upon the skull. 
It was a spectacle to make one hold in the breath with earnest 
gazing—a spectacle to make the blood come fast and thumpi 
through the veins—as the two huge combatants pushed ond 
shoved with all their might vehemently, and as the two mahouts 
exerted all their powers to encourage them. 
THE STRUGGLE. 

It is evident in such a contest, as generally happens with these 
wild animals, that the stronger combatant gains the victory. In- 
stances do occur in which superior agility causes the weaker to 
bear off the honors of success; but such instances are rare—in 








the case of two opposing elephants rarer, per ; than with 
other animale. But what ie the end of thie pushing? you ask. 
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into the side of his foe, -as he lies helplessly on 
death follows. If the weaker, by great , succeed in turn- 
ing and ing away, a chase is the result, w. ends either 
in the escape of the fugitive, or in his being sorely belabored by 
the trunk and galled by the tusks of his antagonist. 

But Malleer and his foe are shoving heartily all this time, 
whilst Zam discoursing of other thin — and the king of 
Oude, the British pore Beal golly em the resident, are 
gazing intently on them from the balcony as they so shove— 
gazing intently, so that the balcony is absolutely without noise 
or sound. 

At length the redoubted Malleer, one-tusked though he was, 
began to gain the advantage. The fore leg of his antagonist was 
raised as if uncertainly, one could not tell whether to advance 
or retreat, as he still stoutly shoved with all his might. But it 
was evident very soon that it was not to advance, but to retreat, 
that the leg was so raised. It had hardly been set down agai 
when the other was similarly raised and lowered. The m t 
of Malleer saw the movement, and knew well what it indicated. 
He shouted more frantically than ever—almost demoniacally 
in fact—striking the skull with his iron prong in a wild excited 
way. But Malleer needed no encouragement. He was too old 
a warrior not to feel that another victory was about being added 
to his laurels, and his strength seemed increased by the convic- 
tion. Heand his mahout together became more and more ex- 
cited every instant. 


THE VICTORY. 
At this time they were only a few yards from the bank of the 
Goomty, a little to the left of our balcony. The retreating ele- 
phant gave way step by step, slowly, drawing nearer to the river 
as he did so. At length, with a sudden leap backwards, he tore 
himself from his antagonist, and threw his unwieldy form down 
the bank into the river. His mahout clung to the rope over his 
back, and was soon seen safe and sound on his neck, whilst the 
elephant swam off to gain the opposite bank. Malleer was furi- 
ous at this escape of his antagonist. His mahout wanted him to 
follow ; but he would not take to the water. He glared round, 
wild with fury, to see what he could attack. His mahout, still 
urging him, with no gentle strokes and with wild shouts, to 
pursue, at length lost his balance in his excitement, as Malleer 
turned savagely about, and fell to the earth! He fell right before 
the infuriated beast whom he had been rendering more and more 
wild and ungovernable. We were not left in doubt as to his 
fate for a moment. We had just time to see that the man had 
fallen, and was lying on his back, with his limbs disordered, one 
leg under him and the other stretched helplessly out, whilst both 
arms were raised aloft, when we saw the huge foot of the ele- 
phant placed upon his chest, and heard the bones crackling, as 
the whole body of the man was crushed into a shapeless mass ! 
There was hardly time for a cry ; the swaying of his form on 
the elephant’s neck—his fall—the sound caused by his striking 
the elastic turf—the foot placed upon him, end the horrid crush- 
ing which followed—all was the work of an instant or two. 
But this did not sate the enraged animal. Still keeping his foot 
on the man’s chest, he seized one arm with his trunk and tore it 
from the body. In another moment it was hurling high up in 
the air, the blood spirting from it as it whirled. It was a horri- 
ble sight. The other arm was then seized, and was similarly 
dealt with. 
THE VEGETATION OF INDIA. : 


The vegetation of India is of surpassing grandeur, and one of 
the most remarkable evidences is in the banyan tree, which has 
been too often described to need to be treated of at length at this 
time. The specimen we give as an illustration is remarkable 
even in India for vast extent. It is a singular provision of na- 
ture, providing the tree with the power to turn its limbs from time 
to time into trunks, thus making from one root what is finally a 
vast forest. Specimens of this tree exist under which whole regi- 
ments of cavalry can shelter. In close association with the ban- 
yan tree as monsters of the jungles, are the bush ropes and para- 
sites. These are sometimes very long, stretching from tree to 
tree, sometimes several hundred feet. The strain upon them 
appears to be very great, for you frequently see large trees drawn 
forcibly together by their power, whilst smaller ones are twisted 
and distorted, and strangled in their folds, much as you might 
fancy a huge boa writhing round and crushing its victims. 

Humboldt says, that “ heat and cold are nature’s hands and 
feet, with which she performs miracles.”’ If he were to substi- 
tute heat and moisture for heat and cold, we think he would 
come nearer the truth. The vegetation of India is perfectly in- 
credible and continuous. ‘Trees never fall, unless a solitary one, 
unsupported by parasites, is attacked by wild ants, or struck with 
lightning. The gpot once occupied by vegetation is never relin- 
quished. An unbroken course of vegetable metempsychosis is 
continually going on; the original form, indeed, may long have 
ceased, but its vitality is transmitted ad infinitum through lower 





and successive developments. . 

TRIFLES. 
Poker PLAyinG.—The poker players on the Mississippi river are, 
by all accounts, bad customers, and many are the dreadful stories that are 


told about them. A party on board one of the Mississippi boats, while 
earnestly engaged in this famous game, were much annoyed by a tall gentle- 
man, who, with a sanctimonious visage and hollow tone, preached against the 
wickedness of their ways, as he walked to and fro beside them. Ever and anon, 
in the earnestness of his discourse, he stopped behind one of the players, and, 
as if to render his words more impressive, brought his hand down heavily on 
the table. The rough backwoodsman observed that this last action was 
attended with a peculiarity, inasmuch as the preacher sometimes placed one, 
sometimes three, and sometimes four fingers on the table, thus telling hia 
opponent how many honors he had. Without saying a word, he quietly drew 
his bowie knife, and placed it by his side. Watching his opportunity, when 
his clerical friend again placed his hand on the table, quick as a flash he 
chopped off three fingers at a single blow. The pretended clergyman started 
back with panic and affright, and, with a horrid oath, demanded an explana- 


tion. ‘ Sir,” said the backwoodsman, coolly wiping his knife, ‘‘ you may con- 
sider youreclf devilish lucky that ] did not hold fours, or you would have lost 
all your flagers.’’ 

A Nior Country to Live rx.—An extract of a letter from an 


officer of the United States army, dated Fort Cass, Florida, May 6th, is 
published in the National Intelligencer. The writer says: “ We are nearl 

devoured by musketoes. I do all my writing in bed under the bars, which will 
account for this letter being in pencil. For the last ten days I have not been 
able to write at my desk, and I have slept but two nights during the same 
period. The men are better off than I am, and they are not far from being 
used up. Besides the musketoes we are troubled with scurvy and dysentery, 
and nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to. It would take the Indians at least 
twenty years to kill as many men as the climate of Florida does in six 
months.’’ 


A would-be prophet down South lately said in one of his sermons 
that he was sent to redeem the world and all things therein. Upon heari 
this, a native pulled out two five-dollar bills on broken banks, and soquested 
him to fork over the specie for them. 

** Mother, mayn’t I have the big Bible in your room?” “ Yes, 
my son, and I am gied to see you desirous of pursuing that good book. What 
do you most want to see in it?’’ ‘‘I only want to see whether I can smash 
flies in it, like BMll Smith does at school.’’ 

A Yankee doctor has contrived to extract from sausages a power- 
ful tonic, which he says contains the whole strength of the original bark. He 
calls it the « Sulphate of Canine !’’ 

Patrick’s testimvny in thé riot case: ‘‘ Re jabers, the fifet man I 


sew coming at me wee two brick hete '"" 
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SCENES AND SPORTS]IN INDIA. 


In connection with the magnificent picture of the Banyan tree, 
which cannot fail to attract the admiration of the most super- 
ficial observer, we present four scenes of the sports peculiar to 
India, which will give an additional interest to the remarkable 
tree which is an entire forest of itself. 
THE CHYYTAH HUNT. 
One of the most popular amusements among the princes and 
of India has ever been that of hunting with the cheetah 
or trained leopard. They differ from the common leopard chiefly 
in the form of the head, which is smaller and uglier, in the spots 
on the skin, which are lighter and less varied. The cheetah is a 
taller and more powerful than the ordinary leopard. It is 
said that they have when pressed with hunger forced their way 
into the villages of Ceylon and carried off old men, women, and 
children. An intertsting writer who accompanied the King of 
Oude on a cheetah hunt describes it as follows : 

The conducting of the cheetah from his cage to the chase is 
by no means an matter. The keeper leads him along as 
he would a large dog, with.a chain; and for a time, as they 
ae over the country, the cheetah goes willingly enough ; 
but if anything arrests his attention, some noise from the forest, 
some scented trail upon the ground, he moves more slowly, 
throws his head aloft, and peers savagely around. A few more 
minutes, perhaps, and he would be unmanageable. The keeper, 
however, is prepared for the emergency. He holds in his left 
hand a cocoa-nut shell, sprinkled on the inside with salt; and, 
by means of a handle affixed to the shell, he puts it at once over 
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THE COMBAT BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT TIGERS. 


the nose of the cheetah. The animal licks the salt, loses the 
scent, forgets the object which arrested his attention, and is led 
quietly along again. As often as symptoms of excitement are 
exhibited, so often is the cocoa-nut shell applied to the nose; 
and after each application the cheetah is docile and manageable. 

The race which takes place when the cheetah and his keeper 
have stolen unobserved within a moderate distance of the prey, 
is one of the most interesting and exciting kind. The deer is 
flying for his life; and bounds straight forward over everything 
that would impede his progress, jumping, running, wading, 
swimming by turns, with frantic energy. On the other hand, 
the cheetah’s blood is up. He is no laggard. The deer’ is his 
natural prey. How he leaps high over all obstacles; how he 
bounds, cat-like, over the bushes, and even takes to the water 
rather than lose the fugitive, are things, once seen, to be remem- 
bered for many years. Nor is the part of the horseman an eusy 
one, With all the care that had been taken to enable his ma- 
jesty to get an excellent view of the hunt; with all the care that 
had been taken to select a suitable part of the country, and to 
remove obstacles—it was still by no means any easy task to keep 
up. We were all mounted on horses that entered keenly into 
the spirit of the chase, and kept their eyes, as we kept ours, 
fixed now upon the flying deer, now upon the purguing cheetah ; 
and yet it was a difficult task to keep the chnodiii sight, par- 
ticularly over the stubbly grass and marshy ground. There was 
evidently no royal road to the enjoyment of hunting, however, 
and his majesty and his suite were fain to be content. Helter- 
ekelter we dashed along, keeping well together—for the king 
would never have forgiven us had we outridden him—now by 
the side of an ugly nullah, or bed of a stream, at this season dry ; 
now over the long wiry grass, that grew in tufts, affording most 
insecure footing to the horses as they dashed forwards—the 
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LEOPARD, CHASING A DEER. 


cheetah seemed to skim over it without requiring footing at all ; 
at another time we found ourselves in an open space covered 
with a sort of scrubby brushwood, not more than two or three 
feet high ; the horses dashed on, however, regardless of the want 
of road, now finding an opening to the right, now to the left, 
until we left the brushwood behind. 

At length the deer was fainly run down. The forest was near; 
and if that were once attained, we felt convinced that the chase 
was over, as far as we were concerned; for no horse could pene- 
trate through the thick undergrowth of a tropical forest. The 
deer never gained it, however. Worn out with the long chase 
and paralyzed with fear at the indefatigable pursuit of its 
bloodthirsty foe, the poor animal leaped head-foremost into a 
little thicket, fancying, apparently, it was the beginning of the 
forest. Its branching horns were caught for a momentin the 
creepers; and just as it had extricated them, and was bound- 
ing forwards again, the cheetah was upon it. 

BATTLE OF THE TIGERS. 

The same writer describes a battle which took place in the 
presence of the King of Oude and some English ‘visitors, be- 
tween two immense tigers named Terai-wallah and Kagra. Af- 
ter detailing some incidents not essential to the story, he says: 

But the interest of the contest in the arena was too intense to 
admit of our attention being withdrawn from it. It was but for 
an instant that the two tigers stood surveying each other, open- 
mouthed, after Kagra had shaken off the grip of his antsgonist. 
With distended jaws, the ample mouths opened to theiz utmost 
limit, their beautifully streaked skins starting from their forms 
in excitement, their"eyes distended as they watched each other, 
the ends of the tails moving once or twice, as if with convulsive 
twitches, they stood. Kagra was the first to attack again. This 
time his opponent was too near to try his former stratagem of 





slipping to ene side; he met him boldly.. They stood at that 
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moment near the centre of the arena; and, as the sharp claws 
| moved incessantly, and the huge mouths tried to grasp the neck 
on either side, it was impossible to distinguish the attack from 

the defence ; all was so rapid. 
Drawing gradually nearer as they thus fought with claws and 

mouths ferociously, uttering fierce snarls as they did so, each 
| seemed to have succeeded in gripping his antagonist. With their 
mouths buried in each other’s throats, and their claws dug deeply 
into the neck, they rose at length to the contest on their hind 
legs—straining and tugging, and wrestling, as it were, with 
each other, both with their utmost force and skiil. It was a spec- 
| tacle of startling interest, that; and however you may turn 
away, good madam, and exc'aim horrible! or savage! believe 
me there were many elements of the sublime in that contest; 
and doubtless such contests often take place in the jungle. 

They stood more than six feet high as they thus grappled with 
each other, elevated on their hind legs, in a sort of death-struggle ; 
their round heads and glaring eyes surmounting the muscular 
pillars of their long bodies beautifully. It was wonderful to sec 
how firmly the claws were fixed into the neck on both sides. 
There was no shifting of position, no further grasping either with 
claw or mouth. It was now a contest of life or death. Both 


were bleeding freely, and it would chiefly depend upon strength 

| as to which should be thrown under the other, aud thereby pro- 
| bably lose his hold. 

These things take long to describe, but they occurred very 

| rapidly. ‘There was decp silence in the arena and in the gallery’ 

| as the two wild beasts thus stood confronting each other on thea 


| hind legs—deep silence and earnest gazing on all sides and from 
all quarters} évéen the very breathing was suspended in many 
| as they watched the contest. Not for long, however, as I have 
said, Hagra,moré skilful or more impetuousthan his antagonist 
i (Concluded on page 415,) 
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OTELIA CLAYTON; 


THE FORSAKEN BRIDE. 
(Continued from page 420.) 


“Tt is our power to do so; I will remove her wi t 
saute nT Coonelon necomeey sa doe so.” 

At this calm assurance his brother fairly foamed with rage. He 
raised his clenched hands above his head, as he thundered, 

“The girl herself dare not go if I eommand her to remain with 
me. Dora; tell him that you stay where duty bids you.” 

The htened girl turned from one to the other, uncertain how 
to reply to this demand. Her uncle came to her assistance at once. 
He his arm ey aes her half sinking form, and said, 

“The choice lies not between your father and myself, my child; 
but between your pafents. Your mother has for years lived in the 
hope of this reunion with you. It has been the bright bow of pro- 
mise that gilded her desolate life, and her heart will break with the 
knowledge that you refused to go to her. Dora, strike not this 
blow, for it will prove fatal to her who already numbers the hours 
that must elapse before you are clasped to her yearning heart.”’ 

Thus appealed to, Dora would have spoken, but Wentworth 
hoarsely said, 

“Utter the decision that tears you from me, and take my ever- 
lasting curse !’’ 

Completely overwhelmed by this violence, the frightened girl 
sunk half-fainting on the breast of her uncle. Col. Wentworth 
gently placed her on a sofa, and said, 

«For shame, Dick! How dare you treat the poor child thus? 
Neither her sex nor her tender years are considered by you. I ask 
you if you are fit to guard or promote her future happiness ?” 

‘No!’ thundered the irate father; ‘‘ nor do I care to consider it 
since she has joined in this infamous plot with you to abandon me 
and seek my enemy—for such her mother is.” 

**Ah! could you see the fragile being, whose life is one long 
dream of reunion with the child that was torn from her in its 
infancy, even you would be inclined to judge her less harshly. But 
I know of old it is useless to reason with you, Dick. I shall only 


“You dare not take my daughter from me without my consent ?”’ 

“TI will wait till you are in a calmer frame of mind, and then 
argue with you, brother. Now, you are a madman.” 

“ Constant in this madness you will at least find me,’’ retorted 
Wentworth rising and plunging out of the room. . 

The imprudent cause of this outbreak then expressed his regrets 
that he should have spoken thoughtlessly on so delicate a subject, 
and took his departure considerably crest-fallen. Col. Wentworth 
sat down beside ‘his niece to endeavor to calm her agitation and 
reassure her as to the result of her father’s anger. He felt the cer- 
tainty in his own mind that when the first effervescence of his wrath 
has subsided, Richard would take the only rational view of. the 
matter, and quietly permit the plans already settled to be carried 
into execution. Such, however, proved to be far from his intention. 

In a few moments Wentworth returned and commanded his 
daughter to follow him to a room he had secured for her, adjoining 
his own, with no means of egress, except by a single window, or 
through his a) ent. 

“TJ shall take such precautions to secure you, miss, as will not be 
easily evaded, until I can get ready to leave the city. Come with 
me at once, and don’t lie there looking like the picture of despair.” 

Her uncle assisted her to rise, and cheerfully said, 

«‘ Never mind his harshness, Dora: he wii yet be sorry for it. 
Go to rest, my love, for you must be wearied with your lon 
journey ; rely on my power and will to extricate you from this crue 
dilemma, and carry you off in triumph.” 

The angry father turned his bloodshot eyes upon him, and vin- 
dictively said, . 

“So you may think, because you have money, and you fancy that 
as you have lavished it on me and on this girl here with a free 
hand, you have the right to consider us as much at your bidding as 
the slaves that call you master. But I shall teach you a different 
lesson, Col. Edward Wentworth. Go back to your plantation 
a wiser man than when you came thither, and leave me my own poor 

session, the heart of my child.”’ 

“If you valued it, Dick, you would not wound it as you have 
done, as you are now doing. It is a poor guest chamber that can 
entertain but one inmate; and yor. ask more than is your right 
when you tell your child to close her heart against one parent, while 
it must warmly beat for the other.” 

‘I care not; it is my right: her mother gave her up, and J 
cherished her axe et years of iufaney.”’ 

«Gave her up! when the bleeding affections you so wronged yet 
ery to heaven for redress and comfort! Yes—Clara gave up Sor 
child as willingly as the growing tree gives the tender sapling that 
is torn from its side, breaking each twining fibre from that which 
gare it life and nourishment. Dick, you are my only brother, and I 
do not wish to quarrel with you, but this last violence has done 
more to estrange me from you than all the strange caprices that 
have gone before.” 

“It matters little ifit has. Henceforth our paths are separated. 
I shall take my daughter back to the Hermitage with me, and you 
may go on your way alone. I have said it, and it is irrevocable. 

‘ome, Dora, I am waiting for you.” 

Without da:ing to utter a word of remonstrance, the young girl 
arose and followed him at once. Her uncle fownd means to 

T, 

“Courage, my love. I will take you by fair means, if possible ; 
if not, by any means. I will find out where your room is, and com- 
municate with you through the window.” 

The apartment to which Wentworth conducted his daughter was 
a small square room, comfortably furnished, and the window looked 
down into a narrow paved area, which seemed to be closed in by the 
building on one side, and a high brick wall, defended by iron spikes 
at the ‘op on the other. Without a word, he closed the door upon 
her, and locked it. 

Vainly did Ool. Wentworth bring forward every argument that 
could influence him to relent. Ilis brother either listened in obsti- 
nate silence or assailed him with such virulent invective that even 
his equanimity was not proof against it. ‘To leave Dora at the 
mercy of such a father—to the miserable life of privation she must 
lead in the only home he could give her, was an alternative not to 
be thought of; and after due deliberation, her uncle resolved to 
to seek the assistance of Clayton on his arrival, and remove his 
niece clandestinely from the city. 
not believe that Richard woul 
reclaiming her. 

Arthur listened with interest and sympathy to the information 
thus given, and warmly assured the speaker that his services were 
at his command. Col. Wentworth thanked him and said, 

* it will be best, then, for you to leave this house before Dick 
learns your arrival. The only plan I can fall on is to steal Dora 
through the window; but my brother will be so constantly on the 
watch that an attempt of the kind must be made with great caution. 
‘There is a respectable hotel nearer the steamboat landing, and you 
had best go there. I wish you to purchase arope-ladder for me, and 
to take a state room on the steamer for a sick lady. Dora must 
keep away from observation as much as possible, that her father may 
not be able to trace her in case his fury at being outwitted should 
lead him to such an attempt. I will send her on to Norfolk under 
your protection, and remain here myself a day to see what becomes 
of Dick. If he is too outrageous, I really believe I will call on Ur. 
Allen, who is the principal of a private lunatic asylum in the neigh- 
horhood of the city, and get him to take temporary charge of him 


Once fairly on their way, he did 
follow them in the vain hope of 


a 

** that would be carrying matters very far,’’ replied Arthur, with 
s2me doubt. 

“ No, not with him. Once before in my life I found it necessary 
to place Dick in charge of this samegentleman, and the results were 
excellent. He came from the cold.water discipline, to which he was 
subjected, a comparatively reasonable man, y brother is not in- 
sane from any physical cause, Mr. Cl n, for ement is 
net in our blood; but unfortunately for him he was tted most 





> 
unbridled license in his ear! and his temper has always been 
a terror to his family. if d sooner lay Dora in her grave than 
leave her now to his caprices.” 
“« And I will aid you heart and hand in reseuing her from her 


“Thanks. I rely with perfect security on your tness and 
decision in assisting me to carry out this affair. I will see you 
again to-night at nine o’clock, in this room; but in coming to it, 
take such Dp mmengray as will prevent Dick from recognizing you, if 
you should chance to meet.” 

**In the meantime I will make such arrangements as are neces- 
sary to the completion of your plan. When do you propose to 
effect Miss Wentworth’s escape ?” 

‘* This very night, if it will not interfere with your own plans.” 

«By no means ; Thad already taken my passage on the steamer 
for to-morrow.” 

**Good. Dora has been shut up closely in that dull room all day, 
except about two hours, when her father walked with her to the 
Capital to show her the statue of Washington in the Rotunda. The 
exercise was of little benefit to her, for Dick worried her the whole 
way to pledge him her word that she would not attempt to leave 
him; and the poor child came back looking so pale and excited that 
it made my heart ache to look at her. She is a delicate little sensi- 
tive plant, and cannot bear much. If she frets herself sick over 
this unhappy difference, it will seriously interfere with my interests, 
for my presence is needed greatly on my own plantation.” 

** Action—action, then, is the only word for us,” replied Arthur, 
with animation. ‘I will go on my errand at once, and trust thac 
before dawn we shall succeed in rescuing Miss Wentworth from this 
unnatural thraldom, Adieu, dear sir. At nine I will return and 
report my success.” 

As Clayton went out he was seen by his late travelling companion, 
who had not for a single instant lost trace 6fhim. Asa bloodhound 
on the trail of his victim was this man, whom the reader has at 
once identified as the captain of the knobsmen, though in future we 
shall call him by the name he had seen fit toassume. As the young 
man now hurriedly passed from the hotel, as if anxious to escape 
observation, Walker at once followed him, and when they had pro- 
ceeded a short distance, suddenly tapped him on the shoulder. 

Arthur turned quickly and seemed surprised at the liberty thus 
taken. Walker laughed, and said, 

** You look as if you thought I might be a policeman after you. 
Whither away so fast? I supposed you would remain at the hotel 
to which you first went.” 

‘I merely met a friend there,” replied Clayton with cool reserve. 
‘It is not my purpose to put up there.” 

“Going on the boat at once, eh? I don’t know but that is as 
good a plan as any, for there you can sleep as late in the morning as 
you choose, without danger of being left.” 

“That might be convenient, Mr. Walker, but it is not my habit 
to inform strangers of all the details of my own affairs. I am hurried 
now, and beg to be excused from accompanying you further.” 

He bowed and turned into a cross street to rid himself of his un- 
welcome companion, but Walker was not to be thus baffied. He 
followed him at a short distance, and notec every place «t which he 
stopped. Finally, he tracked him to’ a respectable but inferior 
tavern kept within a short distance of the steamboat landing, and 
he knew that some important end was to be gained or Arthur Clay- 
ton would never have stopped at a house of that class. Resolute to 
discover why this was don., he slowly returned to the store he had 
first seen him enter. He walked in, and carelessly inquired, 

‘* Have the purchases made by Mr. Clayton been yet sent home? 
He was in here about half an hour since, and bought “ 

He paused here because he did not know how to go on; but the 
youth behind the counter said at once, 

‘* No, sir, not yet. “Iwas to be sent to the Mansion House to 
Col. Edward Wentworth; but the young gentleman said an hour 
from this would be time enough.” 

‘Oh, oh, very. well. I only called to say that you had better be 
prompt in sending it to the moment, as it is of consequence.” 

** So I s’pose, sir; people don’t buy rope ladders without they has 
particular use forem, I reckon. If you are a friend of this young 
gentleman, you know best what kind of a scrape he’s gettin’ into.” 

Walker looked knowingly at the speaker; placing his finger on 
his lip, he left the store, and turned his steps again toward the 
Mansion House. He hadobtained a clue to something which might 
be turned to account, and he was resolute to follow it up. He knew 
enough of the Wentworth family to form a pretty shrewd guess as to 
the posture of affairs, and a few adroit inquiries put him in pos- 
session of the facts which had become known to many of the guests 
in the house; for the violence of Richard Wentworth had betrayed 
the terms on which he was with his brother and his daughter; and 
the fact of Dora’s incarceration was whispered with many com- 
ments by those who felt sympathy for a young girl placed in so pain- 
ful a position between her two parents. 

‘«T see,”’ thought the listener, ‘‘ the uncle is going to steal the 
girl, and leave this old volcano to explode at his leisure; he’s em- 
ployed yonng Clayton to assist him, and nothing could have hap- 
pened better for my plans. I have only to let things proceed quietly 
until they are pretty well under way; then give Dick Wentworth a 
hint that his girl is running off with a Clayton, and won’t there be 
the d—lto pay? He'll shoot the lad, for I know of old he is a dead 
shot, and this provocation will make him reckless of consequences. 
Oh, rare fortune, to play into my hands thus !” 

Waters’ next move was to ascertain which apartments were occu- 
pied by the brothers; this was easily done by application to the 
register, and his knowledge of the house enabled him to find them 
without difficulty. He was rejoiced to discover that the room as- 
signed to himself was enly two doors from that of Richard Went- 
worth,-and his only window commanded a view of the one that 
opened from Dora’s room. Carefully arranging the curtain so that 
he could not be seen himself, he watched until he saw the young 
lady herself come to the window, and make a sign to some one be- 
low. ‘Then the sash was carefully raised, and a folded paper tied to 
a pebble was thrown to her. 

n the fading twilight Dora rapidly scanned the words, and made 
an affirmative _—— toward the person who had thrown it. The 
spy endeavored to see who had been the bearer of the note, but the 
obscurity below baffled him; he thougnt it as well to remain at his 
post a little lenger and see what the result would be. Miss Went- 
worth stood near her window, apparently watching forthe return of 
the messenger. It grew quite dark without, but the figure of the 

young lady was distinctly seen by the red glow of the fire that 
urned brightly in her grate, and she evidently kept her window 
open that she might hear the first sound of approaching footsteps. 
Walker very cautiously lifted his own sash a short distance that he 
too mizht hear what passed on the return of the late visitor. He 
was beginning to get tired of his watch, when a movement was 
heard, and Miss Wentworth threw a slender cord from her window ; 
several moments passed, and then she carefully drew up something 
attached to it; as she grasped it she leaned forward and whispered, 

**T will be ready at the moment.’’ 

““Yes—at two,” was briefly responded, and the parcel was rapidly 
thrust under a piece of furniture that stood convenient, as a noise 
was heard at the door leading into her father’s apartment. In an- 
other instant Wentworth entered, and rudely exciaimed— 

‘The room is as cold as Greenland; why the d—1 do you keep the 
window open such an evening as this?’ 

** Cold, father ?”’ said Dora in surprise, ‘I scarcely thought it 
necessary to have a fire, and was glad to leave the window open for 
a little fresh air.”’ 

**T choose it to be cold, and I do not approve of the sash being 
hoisted, so put it down at once, young lady ”’ said Wentworth, dic- 
tatorially; then suddenly changing his mind he came to the window 
himself, and looked into the darkness below—* Nobody’s there, I 
perceive. I thought perhaps you had found a knight to rescue you 
from the ‘durance vile’ in which you are held; and you were ready 
to jump into his arms from the window. But there’s one comfort, 
that after you jumped down you must find means to fly over the top 
of the wall; so I believe this is a pretty safe prison for you.” 

‘* Dearest father,”’ said the soft voice of the poor girl, ‘‘why put 
me in confinement at all? I promise you that no word to your dis- 
paragement shall ever be uttered by any voice in my presence. I 
will always love you, and remember with grateful affection that you 
relinquished your claim on me to advance my interests.” 

“ Aye—you may when it is done,’’ replied Wentworth, with sar- 
castic bitterness. ‘‘ When I thought you single-hearted and true to 





me, | was willing to do as much as I could for you—but now—don’t 
ask me to let you go with Ned Wentworth, or all the gall in my na- 








ture will be aroused, and you hardly know yet wha‘ I can do when 
the furies possess me.” 
Dora shrank away asjf she had reccived a sudden wound, but after 












a pause to 

“ Father—is it right—is it just such hostile to- 
ward one you once claimed - d the the 
child you profess to love? of existence, and 
sorro years from all that was to her, and grant 
what she so ; with her Sas Ay 
the sad thought you prevented it if you could have 


done so. 

** Aye, and I will prevent it,” he, in an excited tone. 
“Clara Wentworth alow vapiiicakdli teres thus outwit me. You 
shall go back to the Hermi and find such amusement there as 
you can glean from the flowers and the other nonsense were once 
so fond of. Your mother’s bi existence, indeed! I wonder 
what mine has been these long years; but you have onl 
sympathy for her—love for her; and I am an old battered wreck, le 
without a shred of canvas, or a breeze of hope, to carry me over the 
dark waters that lie around me.” 

Dora could have answered, that such as his fate was he had made 
it himself; but she was far from desiring either to wound or irritate 
him. She put her arm tenderly around his shoulder, and said, 

‘* There is one heart that loves you—one—” 

He rudely threw off the clasping embrace, and rising, said, witha 
heavy frown, 

‘*I do not choose to be wheedled and coaxed by you. I do not 
prize the love which can be lavished on others as well as on me. 

ake up your mind to go baek to the knobs with me to-morrow, for 
our seats are already secured in the stage, and I have no idea of 
changing my mind. You belong to me; remember that, and I in- 
tend to do as I please with my own property.” 

Dora’s heart rebelled against this tyranny, and her affections 
turned more yearningly toward her unknown mother, as she felt 
them recoiling from the parent who thus recklessly abused the 
authority vested in him by the near relation in which they stood to- 
wards each other. She made no reply, and Wentworth left the room, 
locking her door, and the one | g from his own apartment, as if 
he would put a double guard upon her to prevent her escape. 

Dora stood a few moments loo out upon the night, which pro- 
mised to be sombre, for clouds were drifting over the fair face of the 
moon, and only an occasional star could be seen gleaming pure and 
radiant from the surrounding gloom. Presently she closed the win- 
dow and dropped the curtain. Having learned all that was neces- 
sary for his purpose, Walker at once returned to the public room to 
watch the progress of events. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Ricuarp WENTWORTH sought the apartment of his brother, and 
entering without ceremony, he threw himself upon a chair, and 
said, 

“‘T have come for the last time to say good-bye to you, Ned 
Wentworth, and to tell you that since I have baffled the game you 
thought you were securely playing against me, I have no further ill- 
humor toward you. I forgive you, and wish you a pleasant journe 
home, though the companion you intended to take will be left 
behind.” 

‘‘ Thank you for your good wishes, Dick,’ tranquilly replicd his 
brother. ‘I cannot say that the game on your side has been fairly 
played either, for you have permitted nothing but your own despotic 
will to’be its rule. However, we will not discuss that now. hen 
do you propose to leave the city ?” 

“TI came to tell you that I go at seven in the morning; and Dora 
knows that she must be ready to return to the Hermitage with me.” 

‘Is your determination irrevocable? Have you no relentings 
toward the poor child, when you doom her to live in such a dreary 
solitude as your home must be to her ?” 

‘*None—if Dora loves me with the affection a daughter should 
have for a parent, she will find happiness beneath the roof that 
shelters me, however humble it may be. I do not choose to discuss 
that subject any further; { have something of more interest to 
myself to say to you. I wish to learn how Clara—I mean the woman 
that calls herself my wife—managed to evade the inquiries I caused 
to be made for her? For ants Thave believed her dead; I rejoiced 
that her claim upon our child was extinct, and now she starts up, 
when least expected, to demand the affections of my daughter as 
her right.” 

“* And are they not her inalienable right, Dick? "You may dic- 
tate to Dora as tyrannically as you will; but the certain result must 
be, that while yielding you compulsory obedience, her heart will 
turn fondly to the mother whose image is veiled in melancholy, 
whose tenderest hopes have been remorselessly crushed. As God is 
your judge, Dick Wentworth, you know in this hour that the only 
crime Clara ever committed against you was loving ~~ so truly, so 
tenderly, that she gave you the power to torture her young life, 
in defiance of the opposition of every friend she possessed. How 
you — on her—how you wounded her—is best known to your- 
self and Him who has said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and I wi!l repay.’”’ 

“Don’t talk cant to me, Dick; because I don’t believe in it. 
Clara was poor, and she thought I was rich, or she would not have 
risked marrying such a man as I was; knowing, too, that my very 
soul was wrapped up in another woman.” 

“That woman had refused you and accepted your rival. Clara 
had grown up in our father’s house, and cherished for you the same 
fatal clinging affection you felt for another. When disappointed in 
winning Marion Gordon, she weakly believed that you would find 
consolation in her tenderness—and when you recklessly asked her 
to marry you, she consented, though I implored her to pause; our 
father showed her the terrible future she embraced. Alas! what are 
mere words when weighed against passion? Clara proved the depth 
and truth of her affection by daring to unite her fate with yours.’ 

“Really, brother ef mine, you speak with so much pathos of m 
runaway wife, that I half believe you must have been in love wit 
her yourself,” replied Wentworth, ironically; ‘‘ but you have for- 
gotten to answer the question I came hither to ask.” 

‘No; to that I shall reply in due time. I did love Clara—I do 
love her very dearly—but not as you insinuate. She has ever been 
to me in the place of a sister, and, as such, I have protected and 
concealed her from you. When the outrages prompted by your evil 
temper compelled her to quit your house—when you consummated 
all your wrongs by tearing her child from her—you would not then 
let her rest. You persecuted her to return to you, because your 
pride was outraged by the scandal the separation brought on you in 
the eyes of the world. Then J came to the rescue ; secretly, because 
I wished to keep on as good terms with you as possible; I did not 
forget that we are sons of the same father, and I felt that on me was 
laid the responsibility of repairing the wrongs you committed, and 
in time, bringing you back to a true sense of what you owe to 
others.” 

‘* Very benevolent, truly; but go on, my good Samaritan; it is 
quite refreshing to hear you talk.” 

Col. Wentworth looked on the hard sarcastic face before him, 
and he had never before been so completely repelled by its expres- 
sion. He earnestly said, 

‘Dick, I shall be sorry to think that you are a God-forsaken 
man; but 1 am afraid that one who deliberately stifles every better 
impulse must eventually become such. How can you recall the 

yast, and listen, thus unmoved, when I speak of the being whose 
Fite you bligh ed ?” 

“Stuff! cant! The girl knew my temper well, and if she chose 
to play the fool by taking me for a husband, it was her own affair. 
So, Mrs. Wentworth has been in Mississippi for the last fifteen 
years, living on the hope that she would eventually outwit me, and 
take her daughter from the old tyrant who has so long kept her 
away from her.”’ 

‘*That is a very plain statement of the actual facts,’’ coolly re- 
plied his brother. ‘I took Clara almost by force from the neigh- 
borhood in which her child was, for there she was breaking her 
heart over the separation from the infant she was not even per- 
mitted to see. I caused a report of her death ina neighboring State 
to be circulated, and removed her, undera feigned name, to my 
own home in the South.” 

‘But when once there, your tender love for her did not render 
you willing to support her. I[ have heard that Mrs. Wentworth be- 
came a teacher in your neighbornood. That fact seems inconsistent 
with your professions of regard.” 

The peng wae im which this was uttered was passed over 
by Col Wer th, who calmly went on— 
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lr ne wir ge | welfare of Dora; 
and her mother is as intimately acquainted with the incidents of her 
childhood as if she had Sook wits Nes. As my niece grew old enough, 
she was induced to keep a journal, and a copy of each leaf 
from that young heart has been f: transmitted to her mother. 
Thus, you see, the mother has known her child through all these 
weary years, though thousands of miles lay between them.” 

“Upon my word, a delightful system of espionage has been kept 
upon me, I must say,” broke in his brother, with vehemence. 

‘* Listen quietly, Dick, for I am nearly through. When we had 
despaired o Seung surrhing to bring bac cheerfulness to the poor 
crushed heart of the bereaved mother, the wife of one of our pre ed 
bors died suddenly, and left a young daughter about the age of her 
own child when she last saw gee. This little creature Clara had 
often noticed and wept over, and when it was left motherless, she 
asked leave to bring it to my house and take care of it. I gladly 
consented, hoping the occupation thus given her would arouse her 
from her melancholy. Mary Linden gradually filled the chasm in 
her heart that so yearned after her own darling, and as the child 
grew older, Clara was compelled to divide her time between the 
plantation of Mr. Linden and the Cane Brake. He finally offered 
to pay her a large salary if she would assume the position of instruc- 
tress to his daughter, and, after due reflection, Mrs. Wentworth 
accepted it. She was entirely dependent on me, and gladly as I 
would always have given her all fo needed, her own feelings of 
independence prompted her to accept the means of supporting her- 
self. I consented, because I knew that the duties “4! efore 
her would restore the tone of her mind, and develope the faculties 
she would permit to rust, if there were no claim on her heart and 
her s thies.’’ 

‘* Really; why could she nct have given all this superabundant 
affection to your child?’ was the mocking question of the husband. 

‘Mine was a son, and he was already sufficiently idolized by his 
parents. It was the forlorn condition oF a little girbdeprived of her 
mother, that appealed to her maternal tenderness. But it is useless 
to speak of Clara to you, Dick, for you have injured her until I 
believe you hate her.” 

‘* Yes—I do,” said Wentworth vindictively. ‘Her very name is 
odious tome; and ~ may bear to her this assurance from me, 
that she shall never behold her daughter while I possess the power 
to prevent it. Let her console herself with this adopted child for 
the loss of her own, for she shall not lay claim to Dora while dne 
pulse beats in my heart. I wonder the shameless creature does not 
marry the widower in whose house she lives. The law will not 
interfere with her, if she sees fit to do so, for fifteen years of separa- 
tion are equivalent to a divorce. And you may assure her that J 
shall never interfere with her in any way.” 

His brother regarded him fixedly a few moments, and then said— 

“It is my impression that Linden would welcome the day that 
frees Clara from all other ties as a happy one for him; but he knows 
her too well to dream for an instant that she would listen to a pro- 
posal from - man, while her husband yet lives.” 

‘*So—o! My death would be a boon to Mistress Clara, would it ? 
That is a satisfaction, however, which I decline affording her as 
long as I can possibly avoid it. Tell her that I am alive, and likely 
to live as long as she has any good looks left with which to bait her 
trap for another husband.” 

“For shame, Dick! Can nothing touch you? ‘You close my 
heart against you by this hardness—this utter want of delicacy or 
kindness toward one against whom you have so grievously sinned. 
Clara is more lovely now than when she chose you for her husband ; 
for suffering has developed in her the beauty of the angelic soul 
warring against self; meeting the crosses of lifg in the spirit of the 
hopeful Christian, who undoubtin ly believes that all things work 
together for the good of them that love God and keep his command- 
ments. Her health is fragile, but her faith is strong; and the poor 
creature actually believes that even you may be softened, and made 
a better man. If you knew the prayers offered up for you, you 
hardened man of passion, you would veil your face in shame, and 
ask pardon for so harshly judging her who carries them to the throne 
of mercy.” 

**T am afraid, if the Scriptures are true, that Clara is not as 
much of a Saint as you would have me believe; for in them it is 
expressly said—‘ The prayers of the righteous availeth much ;’ and 
ae may give her the assurance from me that Daredevil Dick is no 

etter than he ever was. You see I’m not to be gammoned by your 
sentimental talk. It sounds well enough, but it’s all stuff.” 

Colonel Wentworth arose, and sorrowfully said, 

«I, too, can quote Scripture, Dick; and I am sorry to apply to 
you the significant phrase, ‘“‘ He is joined unto his idols, let him 
alone.’ Would to God that your idols had been of a more elevated 
and ennobling order; then I should not have had the bitter convic- 
tion forced on me that my father’s son is utterly given over to hard- 
ness of heart, and vindictive cruelty toward those he is bound by 
every tie of humanity to protect and render happy as far as lies in 
his power.” 

Richard Wentworth also arose, and the passion he had repressed 
thus far broke forth— 

‘And you—miserable, canting cheat, that would have swindled 
me of my daughter—go back to your own plantation, and play the 
master there; but over me and mine you henceforth shall have no 
power. I disclaim the tie that unites us. I yefuse all further as- 
sistance from you, and my daughter shall go back with me to share 
the poverty which is her birthright. What care I now if her educa- 
tion has unfitted her for that position, when it was bestowed with 
the view of taking her from me? She shall know nothing better 
than I can afford to give her, and you may tell her dainty mother 
that no inducement shall ever be offered which shall have power to 
alter my deeision.”’ 

Having uttered these words in a voice of thunder, he stalked from 
the room, leaving his brother only more resolute to remove Dora 
from his protection at all hazards. After a few moments reflection, 
Colonel Wentworth looked at his watch, and saw that it was only 
seven : his mind was rapidly made up as to the best course to pursue 
to prevent the uproar which must ensue when the flight of Dora 
became known to her father. He looked on his brother when in his 
fits of passion as temporarily insane, and had no scruple in the pre- 
sent instance to cause him to be treated asa madman. The private 
asylum to which he had referred in his conversation with Clayton 
was a short distance from the city. He had time to see the physi- 
cian, who was an old acquaintance, and return in season to meet 
Arthur at the hour he had appointed. In half an hour he was 
driven to the door of the retired country residence of Dr. Allen, 
and fortunately found that gentleman at home. As Richard Went- 
worth had once before been placed under his care, he listened with 
interest and sympathy to the details of the case, which the speaker 
thought it best to state plainly at once. 

The doctor quietly said, 

** You wish me to keep your brother in strict confinement till you 
have taken the young lady away, and he has time to cool his temper 
under my hydropathic treatment.”’ 

“Precisely. i have a legal transfer of his claims upon his daugh- 
ter in my possessio : but I do not like to enforce the right by ap- 
pealing to the law, when I can gain my end in a quieter way. It 
will be a benefit to Dick to partake of your hospitality a few weeks, 
and I have no hesitation in leaving him to your judgment to be 
dealt with as a man maddened by passion.” 

*« At what hour do you intend to make the attempt to rescue your 
niece ?”’ 

‘“* At two in the morning: at that time Dick will be asleep; and 
all that is necessary is, for some of your people to be in readiness 
to take him by force when he awakes and his rage begins to burst 
out. I shall send Dora away under the escort of a friend, and re- 
main myself to see Dick safe beneath your roof. Keep him till he 
promises not to molest the poor child in her new heme, doctor, and 
send your bill to me; it shall be paid as cheerfully as ever money 
was given.” 

The doctor bowed, and said, 

‘It may be better to station my men near his room in case he 
shonld discover your intended invasion and seek to prevent it. I 
will send four of my stoutest keepers with orders to bring him by 
force if he attempts to resist. Once here, you need have no further 
uneasiness about him: I know how to deal even with such a temper 
as has proved a curse to your brether. I will guarantee that he 


shail leave me in a calm frame of mind, and offer no further oppo- 
sition to the ce of niece beneath your re 

“T trust indeed you be able to work such wonders,” said 
Wentworth, with a sad smile. ‘My unhappy brother has marred 
his own fate and that of a lovely woman ; and now, in his blindness, 
he would a child as ruthlessly as he has done the mother. 
Good evening, r; Il havean = at nine, which I must 
return to fill. You will be punctual ?” 

**Rely on me. I consider your brother as ¥! temporary guest; 
and, if he permits me, I will treat him with all the courtesy due to 
one.” 

_When Colonel Wentworth again entered the public room at the 
hotel, he found Richard standing in front of the fire listening to a 
long story a finely dressed man, who had tilted his chair back on 
two legs, and balanced himself on the seat as skilfully as a rope- 
dancer, was recounting to him. His experienced eye a over 
the showy rings, the glittering pin and watch-chain, and the gaudily- 
colored vest; and he at once placed the speaker in the class to which 
he belonged—that of a gambler by profession. He found, on listen- 
ing a few moments, that the stranger was giving his interested 
listener a graphic account of a recent horse-race, on which large 
sums of money had been lost and won, it was supposed, by fraudu- 
lent means. It was evident that Richard Wentworth had been 
drinking, and the colonel waited patiently till the story was ended ; 
then, regardless of the late outbreak of his brother toward himself, 
he advanced to him, and laying his hand kindly upon his shoulder, 
said, 

“*Come with me, Dick. It is time you should go to rest, if you 
intend to travel early to-morrow.” 

** Much obliged to you, but I believe I can take care of myself; 
this gentleman is pleasant company, and I have just now agreed to 
take a game of cards with him. Come, Mr. e 

‘* Walker,”’ suggested the other, blandly. 

‘‘ Mr. Walker, we will go to my room, and have wine and cigars 
with our game.” 

“With all my heart ;” and Walker arose with alacrity. Colonel 
Wentworth whispered, 

“ Dick, that fellow will fleece you of every cent you have. 
you see that he’s a regular blackleg ?” a 

‘No, I do not; and if he is, it is my pleasure to play with him, 
and no one shall say me nay.” 

Feeling that in his present state of reckless anger toward himself 
opposition would be useless, Colonel Wentworth said no more; and 
the two went off in social converse, followed by a waiter with the 
articles which had been ordered. 

At the hour appointed Clayton came and informed him of the ar- 
rangements he had made. A carriage would be in readiness close 
beside a gate in the rear of the hotel, which communicated directly 
with the alley beneath Dora’s window. The state-room on the 
steamer had been secured, and was ready for her reception at any 
moment. All that now remained to do was to secure her safe 
descent from the window, and all would be well. 

‘*T owe you many thanks, my young friend,” said Colonel Went- 
worth, warmly, ‘‘ for the services you have rendered me thus oppor- 
tunely. I could not successfully and secretly attend to these details 
ngedl for I am conscious that Dick has set a spy upon my move- 
ments since we have been in the city. I have never walked out 
without finding a shabby-looking man following me wherever I went, 
and noting all the persons with whom I spoke. I think I baffled 
him to-night, though, when I visited Dr. Allen.” 

** You really will put your brother under constraint, then?” asked 
Arthur, a little dubiously. ‘ 

‘* Is it not better to do that than to have him pursue us with the 
blind fury that would actuate him now? I do this to save Dora from 
the scenes that might ensue among strangers. When I have her 
safe beneath my own roof, he may come and welcome, and I will 
defy him to remove her. He may rave there at his leisure, for there 
will be nobody to listen to his violence but my own family and 
dependents.” 

‘* Heaven grant that we may get Miss Wentworth away in safety, 
for I have seen enough of her father to convince me that her life 
will be made miserable if he is permitted to have the control of it.” 

‘¢ When I recal all the wrong and evil Dick has done to others, 
because he will not control his violence in the slightest degree, I feel 
as if it would scarcely be a wrong to authorize Dr. Allen to retain 
him in his institution permanently. I wish we had brought Sambo 
with us, for long habit has given him an influence over his master 
that no one else possesses. I believe that my brother thinks Sambo 
is the only creature in the world who is faithful to him, and he sub- 
mits to remonstrance from him that he would never take from me. 
The secret of it is that they were children, lads and men together, 
and in every vicissitude of fortune the old negro has anes: tena- 
ciously to the man he thinks incapable of taking care of himself 
without his assistance.” 

‘*If he were here, he would not dare to aid us in getting his 
young lady safely off.”’ 

“J think he would even do that, and then abuse his master for 
making it necessary for him to do so. Dick would be in a furious 
rage at first, but the sarcasms of the old man would gradually cool 
him down, until he might be in a condition to listen to reason.” 

** Ah, well—he is not here, and we must do the best we can with- 
out him.” 

As the hour for action approached, Col. Wentworth placed his 
watch upon the table, and at intervals glanced impatiently toward 
the hand that seemed to creep around the dial. At half-past one 
Clayton arose, and muffling himself in his cloak, descended to ascer- 
tain if the carriage was in readiness and the gate unlocked, as had 
been promised by the boy whose business it was to see that it was 
closed at night. In passing through the corridor he heard voices in 
Mr. Wentworth’s room, and making a slight pause he recognized 
in one of them that of his late travelling companion. Wondering 
how such a man should have been received in his private room, he 
passed rapidly on, never dreaming for a moment that this visit was 
so intimately connected with the success of the elopement he had 
undertaken to bring to a successful issue. 

The house was comparatively quiet, and the long passages he was 
compelted to traverse were deserted and dimly lighted by the lamps 
which had burned low. At length he reached a door that opened in 
the rear of the building, and after crossing a narrow yard he came 
upon a negro lad leaning against the wall in a half somnolent 
condition. He had a lantern with him, which cast a dim circle of 
light around it. As Clayton touched him, he started up and said, 

** Here I ar, sir, an’ that dollar’s faithfully arned I reckon; for 
I’ve had to prop open my eyelids to keep’em from shettin’ down so 
tight that I would’nt ha’ knowed you.” 

** Yes, my good fellow, and here is the money quite ready for you. 
Keep yourself awake half an hour longer; — the gate the instant 
you see me come out of that door with a lady and gentleman, and I 
will double the rewaygl.”’ 

The lad gleefully snapped his fingers at this assurance, and not 
daring to utter his usual obstreperous demonstrations of joy, he 
rapidly turned several somersets in the air, and lighting on his feet 
just in front of Clayton, stood as quiet as if‘carved of ebony. 
Accustomed to the antics of the blacks and with his mind filled with 
other thoughts, Arthur made no comment upon his actions, but lost 
no time in ascertaining that the carriage was in the street beyond; 
after exchanging a few words with the driver, the young man came 
back, and taking the lantern, said, 

‘‘ Kemain here, youngster, as I bade you, and be careful to obey 
my orders.” 

** Yes, master ; but please, sir, don’t forgit and leave the lantern 
behind, ’case I mought git into a scrape ef ’twas knowed that I had 
anything to do wi sich a runaway match as this yer.” 

Arthur half smiled, and then a little sigh struggled up from his 
guarded heart, as the wish almost arose that he were free, and the 
words of the negro were indeed true; for the painful position of 
Dora had invested her with even a deeper interest than before, and 
he felt that it would be happiness to claim the power to shield her 
from her father’s violence, and with a ..usband’s right oppose his 
claim to her obedience. Stifling the mo:.:2ntary thought as a wrong 
to the fair being who claimed his sympatiy and service, he went on 
his way and joined Col. Wentworth, who was waiting for him at the 
foot of the staircase. A door in front of them evidently opened 
upon the alley beneath Dora’s window, and as the key was in the 
lock, they soon found the means of egress. Her window was up, 
the curtain put aside, and a faint light from the expiring fire dimly 
revedled the outline of her figure standing beside it, with her bonnet 
and shawl on, watching eagerly for the signal from below. 

She had already secured the ladder to the bedstead, and with 
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oon a itor, he might look in to see after 
his prisoner, The descent was only about fourteen and after 
giving the ladder a few pulls to ascertain its strength, Col. Went- 
worth signed to his niece to venture down at once. Dora-nerved 
herself for the effort, and with a t spring stood upon the sill of 
the window: she commenced the descent, and her uncle held the 
frail foothold securely below, while Clayton steod ready to aid her 
so soon as she came within reach of his arm. 

_At this critical moment Richard Wentworth was handing a roll of 
bills to his wary antagonist, who had at first permitted him to win, 
and when his confidence in his own skill was established the stakes 
were doubled ; of course the usual result followed. The inexpe- 
rienced player was fleeced of a much larger amount than he could 
afford to lose. Walker coolly said— 

‘*T have won your money, Mr. Wentworth, but you will thank me 
for having kept you awake even at such a loss as this, when I tell 
you that te daughter is this moment in the act of eloping with 
Arthur Clayton.” 

‘* Impossible ! she scarcely knows him!’ 

“* Open that door, sir, and convince yourself. Itis now twoo’elock, 
and that was the hour I heard named with my own ears. If I were 
not sure of it I would not tell you so.” 

With a furious imprecation, Wentworth rushed toward the door 
and unlocked it; the bonnet. of Dora was just disappearing as the 
glare of light from his apartment was thrown full on the open win- 
dow. Thrusting his hand in his bosom he grasped his pistol, and in 
another instant gained the window. The up below was dimly 
illumined by the light of the Jantern which Clayton had placed upon 
the pavement within a few feet of the wall. Blinded by fury, reck- 
less of consequences, Wentworth fired into the midst of them just as 
Arthur had thrown his arm around Dora to lift her to the ground. 
A cry came up that froze his blood, and caused his hair to bristle 
with horror, for in it he recognized the voice of his daughter, ang he 
staggered back with the fearful thought that in his frantic effort to 
destroy Arthur Clayton, he had, in all probability, immolated his 
own child. 

Before the wretched man could satisfy his doubts on that score, 
the four men sent by Dr. Allen rushed into the room, and in spite of 
his frantic struggles, bore him away to the asylum his brother had 
provided for him. ‘Taking it for granted that he was really a dan- 
gerous madman, who in a sudden access of fury.had probably com- 
mitted murder, they lost no time in thrusting him into the carriage 
that was in waiting, before the officers of justice could interfere and 
deprive them of their patient. 

( To be continued.) 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


It is required to name the quotient of five or three lines of figures 
(each line consisting of five or more figures), only seeing the first line, before 
the other lines are even put down. Any person may write down the first line 
of figures for you. How do you find the quotient ? 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
1. 
To fifty add full two-thirds of a ton, 
Vive hundred then annex, and when ’tis done, 
Add thereunto the centre of a pond; 
And, as by virtue of magician’s wand, 
A city, vast and populous arlses, 
Whose name may cause, ye wits, some few surmises: 
A city, to all Kurope known, 
Graced as the station of a female throne ! 
2. 
To one-third of six pray add the reversion 
Of half of a loaf, and, to increase diversion, 
Add the end of a storm, two nothings between, 
With the head of a nation; and clear will be seen 
The name of a monarch, whose father when young, 
Won fame by the melodies which he sweet sung. 
3. 
Place nothing before fifty-four, 
To which add one-third of an ell. 
To these annex one nothing more, 
Aud add the centre of a mill; 
These, when arranged in line, express 
What’s often usel our hair to dress 
4 


To six add @eypher, and then quick annex, 
Fifty-one, and what’s twice seen in nine; 
And plainly an instrument view, which you know 
With others does oft sweet combine. 
ENIGMA. 

Two men, with their two wives, and two sons, stand thus related to each 
ether : The men are each other's fathers and sons, their wives, fathers and 
husbands, and their children’s fathers and grandfathers; the women are the 
children’s mothers and sisters; and the boys are uncles to each other. How 
can this be, and yet the partics be lawfully married? 

PUZZLING INSORIPTION. 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
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The two lines above were affixed to the communion-table of a small church 
in Wales, and continued to puzzle the learned congregation for several centu- 
turies, but at length the inscription was deciplered. What is it? 


PUZZLE. 
Four people sat down in one evening to play; 
They play’d all that eve and parted next day. 


Could you think, when you’re told, as thus they all sat, 
No other played with them, nor was there one bet: 

Yet, when they rose up, each gained a guinea, 

Tho’ none of them lost to the amount of a penny ! 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME, PAGE 387. 





Iuppies —1. A person’s shadow. 2. No more than a peony was given. 
8. C_imney corner. 4. The Jawbone of an ass, with which Sampson slew the 
Philistines. 

2. Out of the 8 pint jar fill the 5, and ont of the 6 fill the 3; then 3 pints 
are le:tin the 8, and 2 inthe 5. Empty the 8 pint jar into the 8, and it will 
have 6 in il; then empty the 5 (which bad 2in it) into th» 3. Lastly, fill the 
6 oat « »8 (which hat 6 in it) and 1 will be left in the 8; then out of the 
5 fillthe J (whieh had 2 in it) and the 5 will have 4 in it, as was required, 

3. The four figures are 8888, which being divided by a line drawn through 


the middle, the sum will be eight 0’s, or nothing. 


MUCH WISDOM IN A LITTLE SPACE. 
LEAP-YEAR, OR BIssEXTILE.—The Leap-year originated with the 


astronomers of Julius Cesar, 45 B.C. They fixed the solar year at 365 days 
6 hours, comprising, as they thought, the period from one vernal equinox to 
another; the six hours were set aside, and at the end of four years, forming a 
day, the fourth year was made to consist of 366 days. The day thus added 
was calle! intercalary, and was udded to February. This almost perfect ar- 
rangement was denominated the Julian style, aud prevailed throughout the 
Christian world till the time of Pope Gregory XI., In 1682, when the calender 
was altered to its present state. The difference between 306 days6 hours, and 
365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 51 seconds and 6 decimals, which last is the true 
length of the astronomical year, in the course of years caused 1700 and 1808 
not to be leap-years, nor will 1900 be a leap-year; but the year 2000 will 
be one. 


Licutr-Hovsres.—They were erected by all the ancient commercial 
people, and calied Zors, or pillars, as those of Hercules, near Gibraltar; that 
of Pharos, at Alexandria, 550 feet high, and visible forty-two miles; the Pharos 
of Messina; the Colossus of Ruodes, &. There are forty-two round the coasts 
of England, fifteen on the east coast, thirteen in the English Channel, and 
fourteen in the Irish Channel. There are seventeen on the Seottish coasts, 
and twenty-six on the Irish coasts. 


LInN.ZAN SysteM.—The system of botany of the eminent Linné, 
a Swede, or, as his name is Latinized, Linneeus, was commenced about 1725-30; 
and his first great work was a dictionary of 7,300 plants arranged in classes, 
orders and genera; he classed the plants according to the number and situa- 
tion of the sexual parts, and made the flower and fruit the test of his various 
genera. The Linnean Society in London was instituted in 1788, and was 
incorporated March 26, 1802. 


Lzecion or Honor.—A military order in France, embracing all 
distinctions in the army, and including in its incorporation civil officers, and 
all such individuals as have eminently distinguished themselves for services to 
the State, military deeds, and for public virtue; instituted by Napoleon Bona- 
parie, when first consul, May 18, 1802. On the restoration of the Bourbon 
family, Louis XVIII. confirmed this order, April, 1814 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CONTINUED. 


AFTER dining at the hotel, and en- 
gaging the room he intended to oc- 
cupy, the young man set out on his 
return. Within about a mile of the 
town he met the carriage from the 
Park, occupied by his mother. She 
ordered the driver to stop, and with 
some sharpness asked where he had 
been all the morning? 
sie? ** Attending to my own affairs, 
madam ;” he coldly replied. ‘May 
I, in my turn, ask whither you are 
~going ?” 

*« Certainly—Miss Clayton needs 
new dresses for her mourning, and 
I am going to bargain for them, and take samples home for her 
to look at. She has not thought of this yet, but I luckily know 
exactly what she wants better than she does herself, Come back 
with me and help me choose the things for her.” 

“Thank you, madam, but I have no skill in that line; you must 
excuse me,” and before Mrs. Arnold could utter the reply she had 
ready, he swept onward and was beyond her hearing. 

On reaching the Park, Arnold summoned Anita to his presence, 
and sent by her a brief note to Otelia informing her of the success 
of his errand. She returned him her thanks, and the sum she had 
spoken of to redeem the jewels, with a request to him to settle the 
business as soon as practicable, and by no means to permit a hint 
of the humiliating capture she had suffered to transpire. Both 
pride and respect for her father’s memory, induced her to allow 
perfect immunity to the robber, sooner than have it known that on 
the day of his burial she had set out to find and bring back to her 
home the renegade cousin who had forsaken her at the very altar. 

When Anita returned with the money, she counted it over care- 
fully to him, as if seeking an excuse to Lager in the room, until the 
young man himself gave her an opportunity to open a conversation 
with him. He at length said, 

“The money is right—pray say to your mistress that I will be 
on in attending to her wishes in every respect. She need 
give erself no further uneasiness on the subject. ‘The robber shall 

satisfied, and the secret of her expedition sacredly kept. By 
the way, Anita, can you enlighten me as to the wilful determination 
of Miss Clayton to leave her home under such cirenmstances? Did 
she really think her cousin needed her presence to save his life ?” 

“Not exactly that, sir, though she had information which induced 
her to believe that he was in considerable danger. My young lady 
is wilful at times, and she is not used to contradiction; but if a sen- 
sible man, with a gentle yet firm temper, had an influence over her, 
she would become quite a different person.” 

Arnold smiled complacently, and asked, 

“(Is Arthur Clayton the kind of person to produce this desirable 
change in the young lady? I have seen so little of him of late 
years that I cannot decide myself.” 

“Oh, he is too much like herself—they both have the same impe- 
tuous blood and recklessness of consequences. Mr. Arthur has 
thrown away the fortune and the bride his unele intended for him, 
simply because he thought his cousin and himself could never be 
happy together.” 

* And Otelia, what did she think'?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Arno!d, as 
the family, that missy was terribly mortified, and maybe her feelings 
were a little touched, but it was nothing serious. The first real 
earnest love that is made‘to her by a handsome and interestin 
man, will soon put all thought of Arthur Clayton out of her head. 
Her self-love is wounded, but not her heart.”’ 

The we speaker watched the face of Arnold @s she spoke, but he 
was completely on his guard, and did not betray his consciousness 
that he understood her manceuvres to entrap him into collusion 
with herself thus early in the game. He fully intended to use Anita 
as suited his own purposes, but he did not choose to give her power 
over himself, which as an accomplice in his schemes she must 
possess. 
this young man was quite her equal in these qualities, and in the 
future they must be strong allies. She was willing ‘to bide her 
time,’ conscious that, without her assistance, Arnold could never 
find the clue which would lead him to success in his ambitious aims. 

“IT am-glad to learn this,” replied he, as if weighing his words. 
“I know you to be faithful to your mistress, and observant beyond 
those of your station, therefore I put confidence in your opinion. 
Miss Clayton will surely cast into oblivion all the past which is con- 
nected with her ungrateful cousin. He who can remain aloof at 
such a time as this, deserves no further thought from her.” 

‘ith these words he left the room abruptly, and Anita returned 
to her duties with the conviction that all be 
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Observant and astute as the quadroon was, she felt that | 
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into play to effect her ulterior purpose, and at the same time retain 
such a hold on her coadjutor as would give her the ascendency she 


was so anxious to maintain. 

That night, at the a ted hour, the signal was made, and the 
brothers met in the w d. The money was paid over to Waters, 
who offered a large gratuity to the younger one for the eervice thus 
rendered, which he had no scruple about peas , although it had 
been obtained by such equivocal means. A long and confidential 
conversation ensued, in which Arnold showed that he had thought 
better of Water's offers of assistance in the plan to appropriate the 
heiress and her fortune. He said in conclusion— 

‘You will track out Clayton, then, and hang on his steps. I 
begin tothink he is the greatest obstacle to my success. At any 
rate, there must be strong reasons for getting rid of him, or the 
nurse would not have betrayed as much as she did to you. 1 will 
keep you advised of my proceedings; and should it become neces- 
sary, you must——” 

He paused, and Waters composedly added— 

‘Put Arthur Clayton under the sod. I comprehend that very 
well, and I shall be willing to avail myself of a very slight excuse to 
do so, You know that I have no cause to love him.” 

“‘True—so much the better forme. You return no more to the 
knobs ?” 

““No. I only anticipate the rebellion of the brawling crew there, 
by leaving them to cut each other’s throats, instead of giving them 
the chance to perform that operation on mine. Youand Anita must 
soon come to an understanding, and then she can learn from you 
the errand on which I am gone.” 

And the worthy brothers parted. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AFTER a good night’s rest, Clayton descended to find the stranger 
he had encountered the previous evening awaiting his appearance. 
Walker greeted him cheerfully, and over the morning meal they fell 
into conversation; his new acquaintance showed so much native 
shrewdnegg, and acquaintance with men and things, that his young 
companion gradually listened with pleasure, and soon became in- 
terested in his curious revelations concerning the family history of 
several persons he knew. 

At length Arthur said— 

** You seem to be a living chronicle of romantic and extraordinary 
incidents in real life, Mr. Walker. Can you tell me nothing of my 
own"family ; the Claytons have a history worth hearing, I am sure.” | 

Walker grew suddenly reserved. He replied— 

** Assuredly ; but it is one that should be known to you far better 
than to me. In his day, General Clayton was a wiid chap, 
and the less said about his affairs the better, l reckon. Your own 





father never sowed his wild oats, but was known as reckless Ned | 
Clayton to the day of his death. He married for love, and his wife | 
died before she had a chance to reform him.” 

*«« But my uncle’s wife, Mr. Walker; what of her? Her portrait | 
at the Park is kept constantly covered, and her name is never | 
mentioned; can you, who seem to have gathered up the opinions of | 
the world so industriously, tell me the cause of this, for I have never 
been able to learn it ?” 

** Did you never look upon that picture ?” 

“‘ Never—it hung in my uncle’s room, and no one had the privilege | 
of lifting the veil.”’ | 

‘* Ah, you would have seen a woman worth looking at. I wasa | 
boy when she came to Clayton as a bride; but I remember her well, | 
and I never have seen as fair a being since.’ } 

‘¢‘ Was she supposed to be much attached to my uncle?” asked | 
Arthur, impelled, he scarcely knew why, to put the question, though 
he had great doubts as to the power of the other to reply to it correctly. 
He, however, did not hesitate. 

** Your uncle was not a man to marry a woman he did not love, 
and Miss Gordon had chosen him from a score of suitors; one of 
’em, Dick Wentworth, went melancholy mad about her, and married 
another girl before the paroxysm had passed. That led to another 
scandal among the old families, for he separated from her in little 
over a year, and God knows what became of the poor lady; but her 
fate at least was not so tragic as that of her rival. Mrs. Clayton, as | 
you probably know, fell from the bluff that overlooks a precipice on 
the Clayton estate, and was picked up quite dead.” 

** Yes; that tragedy was whispered to me in my boyish years, and 
to this hour any allusion to it chills my blood.’”” And the speaker 
bent his head in earnest thought, wishing that he could find the 
secret of that fearful accident, which he wished yet feared to know. 

At this moment the stage horn sounded, and the travellers hurried 
to take their seats in the vehicle. During the journey, Walker | 
exerted himself to make a good impression on his young companion 
with such success, that Arthur began to regard him as a man of 
shrewd capacities and much natural talent, whose early opportu- 
nities of culture had been few. 

The beautiful city of Richmond was gained, seated as a fair queen 
upon the gently swelling hills that overlook the river, with its 
picturesque falls foaming and dashing for ever against the rocky 
obstructions in their way, as an impatient spirit chafes amid the 
battle of life. Crowned with the verdure of the luxuriant south, | 
There are few places on our continent, or in the world, that can 
boast greater natural charms than belong to the capital of the Oid 
Dominion. 

The brawling stream is broken by an island beautiful enough to 
have been the residence of Calypso and her nymphs, in the days 
when love and poetry took the precedence of Mammon and Bacchus. 
Arthur had often beheld the scene before, but never without admir- 
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Gt: exceed Whe Benoded heeds above his head as he thundered, 


Whe girl herself dare not go if 1 command her to remain with me, 
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Speak, Dora; 


you stay where duty bids you,"’ 


ation, and his eye roved over its details now with the sad feeling 
that it was for the last time for years to come, perhaps for ever. 

Several hours of daylight remained before him, and Clayton availed 
himself of them to visit his uncle’s agent in the city, and make 
arrangements with him for the punctual payment of his annuity. 

ving settled this business to his satisfaction, he next proceeded 
to the steamboat wharf and ed his passage on the packet for 
Norfolk on the following day, with the intention of going from there 
to Baltimore, and taking the railroad to Wheeling, which was then 
a new method of travelling in the United States. In his projected 
journey to the South, Arthur wished to pass through the great 
estern valley, and judge for himself of the beauty and fertility 
which had been so lavishly praised by those who had visited that 
region. 
earied and dispirited, Clayton at length reached the hotel, in- 
tending to retire at once to his apartment; but to his surprise, the 
first person he saw on entering the public room was Chlonel Went- 
worth, who seemed to be on the watch for some one. When Arthur 
entered, he arose from his seat, came toward him, and warmly 
grasped his hand. He said— 

**T have been looking anxiously for you, Mr. Clayton, and you 
will do me a great favor by coming with me to my room atonce. I 
have something that concerns me nearly to say to you.” 

** Certainly, my dear sir. But I had little hope of finding you still 
in this place.” 

‘*Nor should I have been here, but for a most unexpected freak 
on the part of my brother. When we are alone I will explain.” 

That the reader may fully comprehend the position of affairs, it is 
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‘* I'he men sent by Dr. Allen rushed into the room, and bore 
him away to the asylum.”’ 


necessary that we go back to the artival of the brothers in Rich- 


|mond. As they aligfited in front of the hotel, Richard Wentworth 


was recognized by one of the few friends of his early life, who cared 
to claim the acquaintance. Mr. Dalton was a jovial, open-hearted 
man, who talked at random, and never considered consequences. 
He fastened himself at once upon the party, accompanied them to 
their parlor, and after recalling many incidents of their younger 
days, he turned to Dora, and said— 

« And this is your daughter, Dick? A nice little clipper, upon 
my word. There’s many a heartache for some poor fellow in the 
sparkle of those bright eyes, and the dimpling smiles of those rosy 
lips—eh ? Miss—miss—what’s your name, my dear? Is it Clara, 
after your mother ?” 

Dora flushed, and then grew pale, as she caught the flash that 
darted from her father’s eyes. He struck his hand violently upon 
a table beside which he was seated, as he thundered, 

«« No, sir! Do you suppose I would permit her to bear the name 
that -has become an odious sound tome? That person is never al- 
luded to in my presence, and I am surprised that any one has the 
audacity to speak of her now.” 

***Pon my word, Dick, you take on mightily at the mention of 
your wife. As you suffer her child to go to the same neighborhood 
in which she resides, I naturally thought your feclings toward her 
had somewhat softened.” 

The. speaker was permitted to go on, because his listener was so 
choked with fury at this unexpected revelation, that he had no 
power to articulate. Colonel Wentworth made a warning gesture 
to Mr. Dalton, but it was too late: what he had for years sedulously 
concealed from his brother was thus incautiously made known to 
him, and he almost shrank himself from the {explosion that he 
knew must ensue. Wentworth violently clenched his hand, and 
shaking it in a menacing manner toward his daughter, said in tones 
hoarse with anger, 

‘‘And did you know this? IIave you dared to 
conspire thus against me? to accede to the vile plot 
of your uncle to take you from me, and restore you 
to that mother whose first lesson would be to despise 
and contemn me !’”’ 

Dora shrank in terror from the gleaming eyes and 
irate expression of her father. Her pale lips un- 
closed, but she could not find voice to reply to his 
charge. Colonel Wentworth came to her assistance 
with that cool promptitude which rendered him so 
different from the passionate man who claimed so 
near a tie with himself. 

“It is but a week since my niece was aware of her 
mother’s residence near me. I informed her myself; 
and at the same time warned her not to betray it 
to you, as I knew from the miserable past what your 
course would be.” ‘ 

‘* Edward Wentworth, you are a hypocrite and a 

cheat! You would have robbed me of my daughter, 
under the pretext of kindness to both of us—when, 
in reality, your only object is to give her back to her 
mother. Now I know your villainy; depend on it I 
will defeat it.” : 
_ “In what way? You will not be so blind to Dora’s 
interests as to recal your consent to her residence 
beneath my roof? I know of old that you care very 
little about the happiness of those dependent on you; 
but in the case of an only daughter, I thought even 
you wouid be anxious on that score.” 

“‘If her happiness is only to be found with her 
mother, she shall never find it! With my consent, 
Dora shall never meet that woman who refused to 
live beneath the same roof with me.” 


“She remained until it was impossible to endure 
your bursts of wild fury, as no one knows better than 
yourself, Dick. Unfit as you were to have charge of 


er, you tore your daughter from her mother, because 
the law gave you the power to do so; ard I only seek 
to repay the long suffering of that tender heart, by 
giving back that which is so inexpressibly dear to it.” 

**You acknowledge it, then? You dare to tell me 
to my face that you will thwart me in what is of vital 
interest to me—the keepin apart the two who would 
love each other, and join in mutual hatred of me!” 

“I do dare it; and what is more, I will accomplish 
what I have so much at heart. Clara Wentworth has 
endured enough at your hands, and I claim the right 
to Dora as my adopted daughter; a right I took the 
precaution to secure by all legal forms, before I 
aseumed the expense of her education, I anticipated 

(Continued om page 4.8 ) 


tell hom that 
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GIGANTIC CLOCK, INTENDED FOR EIGHT FACES, MANUFACTURED BY H. SPERRY & cO. FOR THE SPIRES OF 8T. 


MAMMOTH CLOCK FOR ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Txis church is about to be provided with a cloc which is pro- 
bably the finest in the world. The two towers are each built 
with four dials, and will present the appearance of having two 
distinct clocks; but the hands on all the eight dials will be moved 
by one set of mechanism, with which they are connected by 
means of shafting composed of iron tubes. The makers of this 
truly magnificent clock are Messrs. H. Sperry & Co. of this city, 
and the works are now on exhibition at their store in Broad- 
way. 

The clock in the new Houses of Parliament, at London, has 
been very justly extolled; but this American production is su- 
perior both in design and execution, if the engraving and descrip- 
tion of the former in the London Illustrat:d News of Feb. 7. are 
correct. The large wheels of the time part of the London clock 
are twenty-seven inches in diameter, of cast iron, cast with the 
teeth, which are consequently rough. ‘The corresponding wheels 
in this clock are twenty-eight inches in diameter and made of the 
hardest and most expensive composition, each tooth being cut 
and shaped with the most perfect accuracy by machinery. The 
pendulum of the London clock is fifteen feet in length, of the 
St. George’s twenty-one. The latter is constructed with a new 
and ingenious method of compensating for the variations of tem- 
perature which has been proved by experiment to be more accu- 
rate than the mercurial pendulum. 

The eight faces are adopted partly for symmetry, but more for 
the purpose of indicating the time in every direction. The 
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escapement is known as the “ pin” or ‘* dead-beat’” form, which 
imparts its impulse to the pendulum at the middle, rather than 
at the end of each vibration, as in common clocks, and the pallets 
are jewelled with large and fine agates. The escape pins are en- 
larged considerably at the points where they act on the rallets, 
which avoids the tendency of the oil to collect on the periphery 
of the wheels, an ingenious modification due to Mr. A. 5. Hotch- 
kiss, one of the firm, the designer and superintendent of the 
construction. 

The same gentleman also invented a lever with spring pins, ad- 
justable on the side of the third time wheel, by which all the 
hands of the clock may be set or altered to the extent of only fifteen 
seconds, if no more is required, without disconnecting the escape 
wheel. With these, and a few other trifling exceptions, the clock 
is identical in principle with that in Messrs. Sperry & Co.’s win- 
dow, which has proved itself to be an accurate timekeeper. The 
centering of the bearings for the wheels was effected by a pecu- 
liar process only practised by this, firm, which insures that 
every pivot is precisely in its right position in the first in- 
stance, wichout any subsequent adjustment, or even bushing, 
so frequently necessitated by the ordinary course. The shafts 
and pinions are all of the most highly polished solid cast steel, 
and all the wheels of composition metal. ‘The retaining power- 
spring which keeps the clock in motion while being wound is 
provided with an adjusting screw, which prevents the possibility 
of imparting too much power to it in case thecrank is accidentally 
moved in the wrong direction, which is frequently done, thereby 
causing the clock to vary, as it is a singular fact that an increase 
of power toa clock occasions a slower rate of motion; and in 
this respect, as in every other, the utmost care has been taken to 
insure the highest possible degree of perfection. Messrs. Sperry 
& Co. have long been celebrated for the accuracy of their clocks 
for railroad stations, banks, watchmakers, &c., and on this occa- 
sion they have excelled themselves. 

The wire, ropes about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, are 
composed of eighty-four strands of wire. No known material is 
stronger or more durable in proportion to its size. It is believed 
that so fine is the finish of the bearings of this clock that it will 
require less weight to keep it in motion, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has to turn eight pairs of hands, four of them ninety 
feet distant, than any other tower clock of its size. ‘The hammer 
lever is lifted by the main wheel, or in technical language, from 
the first motion, which avoids the necessity of making the other 
wheels in the striking train of the usual large size. The ham- 
mer will be sufficiently heavy to develop the full tones of a 
twenty thousand pound bell. 

Our city may justly pride herself on the possession of a clock 
of this character made in her own workshops, and by the skill 
and enterprise of her own citizens, and which it is confidently 
believed will prove to be the most accurate timekeeper in the 
Union. We understand that Messrs. Sperry & Co. are making 
plans for a clock of immense proportions and capacity for the new 
City Hall, the main wheels of which are to be five feet in diame- 
ter. It is intended to place it on a foundation of solid stone- 
work in the lower part of the building, and it is to be so arranged 
as to show the time by a dial in every room. It is proposed to 
wind this truly wonderful clock by an ingenious application of 
the Croton water as a motive power, by which plan the services 
of a superintendent will be entirely dispensed with. The plans 
will shortly be completed and on exhibition at their store. 

The corner stone of St. George's church was laid June 23d, 
1846, and the church was opened for public worship two years 
afterwards, It was consecrated Dec. 4th, 1849. The spires were 
completed in 1856, The lot on which the church stands was the 
donation of Peter 8, Stuyvesant, the residue of the ground was 
purchased, The vestry has expended upon the church the 
spires and the clock, about] three|hundred and twenty-five 





thousand dollars, 








GEORGE'S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Rev: Stephen H. Tyng became the Rector of St. George’s 
church twelve years since, and has ever been distinguished for 
his dignified bearing and his truly religious character. Attend- 
ing wpe A to his duties as a minister, he has never allowed 
himself to become mixed up with the political excitement: of the 
hour; on the contrary, always maintaining and doing honor to 
the exalted bearing of a Christian minister. Dr. Tyng was born 
in Newburyport, Mass., on the 15th day of March, 1800; he 
entered Harvard University at thirteen, and graduated in three 
years. Not liking any of the learned professions, he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits until the year 1819, when he commenced 
the study of theology at Bristol, Rhode Island, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Griswold. On the 4th of March, 1821, he was 
ordained deacon of the Protestant Episcopal church, and at once 
took charge of St. John’s church, Georgetown, D. C. After six 
years’ Jabor he removed to Philadelphia and became Rector of 
St. Paul’s. On the death of Dr. Milner he was called to the 
Rectorship of St. George’s church, of New York city. 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THR Last OF HIS RACH,” “‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 


—— 


(Commenced in No. 52.) 


CHAPTER LIl. 
How calm the repose of the dead ; 
How peaceiul the slumber they sleep! 
When the eye hath no tear-drop io shed, 
The heart not one anguish to w 
What is title, what fortane, or fame’s fleeting breath, 
Compared to thy slumber, © beautiful death 7—Pausstan Sone. 


As all active operations had been suspended by the prudent successor of Zu- 

i, the friends easily obtained permission to absent themselves for 
a day from the camp, and ride over to Durango, The leave was more vasily 
— as the bulletins of the day described the General’s state most favora- 

y; Eraro knew not how long he might hold the command of the army. 
Dr. pen fh the request of Lilini, consented to accompany them—ocnsidering 
the the laiter had s» lately rendered him, he could not have well re- 
fused. their ride, he inquired most anxiously how many days had 

since : Spee leader had received his wound. 

“ Bight,’ replied the count. 

“ And vues was the bullet extracted ?”’ 

“Tt has not yet been extracted,’ said Harold. 

‘* The fules !’’ muttered the Scot—‘‘no’ extracted! why a child or an auld 
wife might have done it.’ And he spurred his mule impatiently. 

The speed of the party was considerably delayed by the awkwardness of 
Peter Bodger. The old soldier, although he had served in the cavalry, had 
never mounted a mule in his life. It had required all the authority of his 
master to induce him to mount the animal which O’Dennel had lent him. He 
considered it a disgrace. Perhaps it was the only occasion on which he had 
uttered a remonstrance. ; 

“yg fear we shall have to leave him behind,” said the count, ‘‘with the ser- 
vants.’’ 

** Ye mun leave me with him, then,” replied the doctor. ‘Peter and I ha’ 
lived o’er ther to part in sie a wilderness of # country; though he 
kens it better than I do,’’ he added, “seeing that he served under Wellington 
in a’ his cam id 

“ ent of the pleasure of seeing you,’’ obeerved Harry Burg, “ and 
the gratitude I feel for the important service you have rendered, your pre- 
sence, my dear sir, is doubly weleome: your skill may save the life of one of 
the noblest and best of men.’’ 

* Life is in the hand o’ One aboon us,’’ the Seot. ‘‘The wisest of us 
are but instruments in His hand. No’ but umala—la—what the deuce is the 

thenish name? but ye ken wha’ I mean—might ha’ fallen into worse 
hands,’’ he added, with a touch of professional p “Tl no be the first 
bullet I have extracted.’’ 

Lilint, who was riding by his side, uttered a suppressed sigh. 

It was past midday when the Party reached Durange. One of the best 
houses in the town, directly opposite the King’s residence, had been assigned 
to the wounded general, whom the ministers were in the habit of visiting al- 
most hourly, tormenting him with their questions, which he answered a 
Sent, for he had never been on very amicable terms with the advisers of his 

jesty. 

As goon as Don Carlos heard of his arrival, he hastened to visit him. To his 
expressions of regret, and they were sincere, the blunt soldier replied in the 
words of the Spanish proverb, 

‘The pitcher goes the well, and gets cracked at last. Two months more 
and I should not have regretted a ~cua’ that has laid me on my deathbed.’ 

“Speak not of dying,’’ answered the monarch. ‘‘Sancheg is most skilful; 
he bas assured me of your recovery within fifteen or twenty days. We shall 
yet enter Madrid in triumph, side by side. By heavens |” he added, ‘ my re- 

crown will not afford me half the satisfxetion I shall feel, as the 
power of rewarding the noblest subject ever monarch vas blest with will afford 
me. 

The eyes of the wounded man sparkled with excitement, not at the idea of 

ser recom » for he was above such considerations; he 
fought for principle, not for ambition ; of all the decorations and honors the 
had bestowed upon him, and they were many, he prized but one—the 
order of the Golden Fleece, a distinction rarely accorded to any but princes of 
the blood and a few of the historic nobility of «pain. 
the promises of Sanchez, the progress of his patient proved anything 
but sa ; the fever, which at first had been but slight, gradually in- 
creased, till at times the mind of the neble soldier wandered. In his ravings 
he continued to iseue orders and address his men, a8 if at the head of his army 
on the field of battle. Those around him became alarmed, apd suggested the 
pro riety of calling im further advice. To this the surgeon turned a deaf ear : 
6 He knew El Tio’s const#ution: it was nothing; he expected it.”’ 

Such was the state of affairs when Lilini and nis friends reached Durango. 

Although informed that the King was with the General, whose recovery 
many now began secretly to despair of, they at once prooseried to the chamber of 
the sufferer. Carlos was seated by the side of his couch, and the surgeon busily 
occupied in preparing a draught, whicl he red his Majesty would lull the 
intolerable agony the leader of his army complained of. : 

a sire,’ raid the count, as he ente-ed, ‘‘ the apparent want of respect 
in obtruding on your presence, but an English physician has arrived at the camp 
en a visit to these gentlemen. Trusting his skill may prove more beneficial 
to one who is so justly dear to you, we have brought hin with us.” 

The countenance of the king flushed with a ray of returning 
hope. With soldier-like frankness Zumalacarregui had pointed out to him the 
fatal error he had committed in delaying his march upon the capital, and 
implored him, if such an opportunity should again present itself, not to neglect 
it—a piece of advice, which, like most advice, came too late. 

No sooner did Sanchez hear the words, ‘‘ English physician,” than he quietly 
slidout of the apartment, and a few minutes afterwards was seen, mounted on 
a swift horse, dashing down the pal street of the city. Had those who 
noticed him guessed cause of his flight, a hundred bullets would have been 
sent after him, and as many hands ready to tear him in pieces for his treachery. 

“What say you, my excellent friend,’ whispered the monarch; “ will you 
trust yourself to this man ?”’ 

“To whom ?’’ demanded the d. man, unclosing his eyes. 

“ An English physician Lilini has rought with him.” 

At the name of the count, the sufferer extended his hand, and smiled. 

* Yes,’’ he murmured, tly, ‘I ean trust to him.’’ 

With a hand tender as a woman’s when ministering to the being she loves, 
Dr. carefally unfolded the bandages which bound the wound. No sooner 
did he old it thay his features changed ; the Spaniard, who watched 
him narrowly, was about to speak, but the old man motioned him to keep 
silent. He next sponyed the festered limb, and introduced a small silver probe 
into the cuts which Sanchez had made in the hope, as he said, of discovering 


the 
A dark liquid matter flowed from it. 
The patient did not wince or even stir, but seemed perfectly unconscious 


was being done. 

“Too late,” said the Scot, in a tone of the deepest sympattiy, “ too late |”” 

Fortunately the exclamation was made in English. . 

"Is there no ?? demanded the Count. 

“ None! The wound has been poisoned. He bas not an hour to live.”’ 
exclamation of horror and astonishment broke from the lips of Harold 
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foul crime has been his attendant for years—; d his tid 
add : Judge how the discovery would torture him. 

“What says your friend?” demanded Don Carlos, impatiently, for the 
speaker had not so completely mastered his feelings but some trace appeared 


The general heard the question, and raised himself upon his pillow. 

‘T will answer it,’’ he replied, with calmness. ‘I am past hope—dying.’’ 
King, who, with all his ess, was remarkable tor that profound love 

th under the most trying circumstances, never belies itself, could 


his hand. 
. For me,” he sobbed, ‘‘ for me !’’ 
‘ try,’’ said the Carlist chief. “I knew it would end thus; 
ve granted me a nobler death—unless in the hour of vic- 
“ae added, with a sigh, “ uoless in the hour of victory.”’ 
the utmost fi he pr led to give his last advice te the prince 
80 faithfully served. His words were lucid and impressive, stamped 
th the character of the man. When he had concluded, he drew from under 
the he had traced of the cam , and placed it in his hands. 
ie man to execute it, and I shall not have died in vain: you 
will regain your throne.”’ 
“Bven now,’ said Don Carlos, ‘we spoke of the ony our entry into 





Madrid, the triumph of cur cause. ve you no request? Is there,’ he 
added, “‘ nothing by which your king can prove his gratitude ?’’ 
A faint “‘ Yes’’ broke from the lips of the dying man, who waved his hand 
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the speaker to quit the room. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before they were again admitted. ~ 

“Is it really a crime to punish?’ demanded the Spaniard, as soon as he 
found himself in the ante-chamber with his friends ; ‘‘ mercenary as I know 
the character of his countrymen to be, | can scarcely bring my mind te suppose 
= capable of such baseness. I know,”’ he added, ‘‘ that you possess no 

inary science ; but has it not for once deceived you ?”’ 

** Science never deceives,’’ observed the doctor, seriously. ‘I could name 
to you the very drug employed—the means by which it was introdaced into 
the wound. It is not the flesh onl poisoned—I might have 
vanquished that—but, with infernal cunning, the assassin contrived to infect 
the marrow of the broken bone.’’ 

* And he has ped |’’ latmed Lilini, looking round. 


word he quitted the house and walked into the Grande 





“Do the thun- 


Place, where a group of officers were collected, anxiously waiting to hear 
news of the state of their General. To their hb trick 
the frightful tale. OFTus-# en ears he rvlated 
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Deep and terrible were the execrations which broke from all who heard 

Grst impulse was to sesk out the murderer. 

“ Fool Se ee et a ee ee ina 
-] 





tone of self- * to let him pass unquestioned. Mounted on the Gene- 

ral’s own horse, too. Doubtless by this he has escaped to those who 
him, te claim the of his ble crime.”’ 

ven for @ party of ca’ scour the country instantly, an! 


upon the baleony. 
ad Approach, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘and witness the last moments of a 
hero.’ 

“ Net a word !’’ exclaimed Lilini, placing his finger on his lips. ‘Though 
our hearts swell with indignation, and each brain burns for justice on the 
assassin, » ot a word till the last mortal agony of our chief has passe; add 
not the pang of ingratitude to such a deathbed.’’ 

It is needless to say that the advice so impressively given was followed; and, 
with downcast eyes, the officers followed the speaker to the palacio. en- 
tering the chamber, they found Don Carlos kneeling by the side of his general’s 
couch, and the Bishop of Leon reciting the prayers for the dying. 

aw aed appeared upon every countenance. Zumalacarregui had so fre- 
quently escaped that few lad ever calculated on the possibility of his falling 
before the crowning victory of their cause was gained. 

On seeing the count, he beckoned him to his side, and grasped his hand. 

‘* In five days you will be free,”’ he whispered. 

“Think not of me——”’ 

** Well, well; it is useless now. I have the King’s promise, and you know 
how religiously he keeps his word. Your friends will aecompany you ; they 
must not remain here. The tie which bound them to our cause was one of 

titude to me—it will soon be-broken. Poor Sanchez !’’ he added; ‘‘ where 
is he? I should like to thank him for his care of me, his fidelity and kind- 
ness. Poor fellow ! how he wil! grieve at the disappointment of his hopes.” 

A shudder passed through the frame of every man who heard the victim 
speak thus gratefully and affectionately of his murderer. 

As the last agony approach the mind of the sufferer began to wander 
again. In his delirium he called to his battalions, as if cheering them on to 
the charge, shouting—‘‘ For Spain and Carlos |’—named several of his officers. 
amongst othexs O'Donnel, of whose courage he entertained the highest 
opinion. 

Suddenly he fell back upon his pillow, and breathed his last. 

The king rose slowly from his knees, and with bis own hands closed the eyes 
of the man who had so nearly recovered for him his crown. 

bi jiescat in pace,’’ he uttered, ina tone of solemnity. ‘Ge died the 
death of a soldier, and a true and loyal Spaniard.’’ 

‘- Sire, you are deceived,” cried the officers. ‘‘ El Tio’’—at that moment 
they could not call their beloved commander by any but the familiar name— 
**has been murdered.’’ 

An exclamation of mingled horror and incredulity broke from the lips of Don 
Carlos and his minister, so wild and improbable did the accusation seem. 

** Murdered,”’ repeated the ce. “By whom ?’’ 

A dozen voices pronounced the name of Sanchez. 

“Improbable !|—impossible! He cannot be such a monster. Who is his 
accuser?” 

“‘Tam,” replied the Conde, stepping forward; @and I make it on the 
authority of this gentlewan,’’ h$ added, pointing to Dr. Curry, “whom I 
brought with me in the hope of saving the life of my friend.” 

‘¢ An Englishman,’’ observed the Bishop ef Leon, doubtfully. 

“A suspicion, my lord, which comes with a bad grace from 
replied Lilini. ‘‘ Few have more convincing proofs how faithfully 
serve the cause they have once embraced.”’ 

‘* Still he may be in error,”’ added the prelate. 

‘« There is no error,’’ interrupted several of the officers, for grief made them 
forgetful of all distinction of rank: ‘‘ Sanchez has fled to the Christinos.”? 

This was evidence more satisfactory than even the scientific proofs which 
the Scot gave of the truth of his accusation; and in the presence of the inani- 
mate = of their late ommander a hundred swords were drawn, and as 
many oaths taken, if possible, to avenge him. 

Inexpressibly shocked at the discovery, Don Carlos retired from the chamber 
of death, leaning for support on the arm of his minister. 

The assassin, who had fied to Mirasol, the governor of Bilboa, carried with 
him the news of Zumalacarregui’s death. He had, as we have seen, taken his 
precautions too well to doubt the result. By the Christinos it was received 
with transports of joy. Th2y manned the walls, waved flags to denote their 
triumph, and shouted forth the intelligence to the besiegers, who answered 
them with threats that the lives of all within the city should pay for the loss 
of their leader. 

From that day great increase of energy and spirit was visible in the enemy. 
They not only strengthened their works, but made two or three sorties with 
surprising vigor upon the batteries. It is true they were repulsed; but the 
courage ef the Carlists—the meral courage which nerves the heart as well as 
hand—was gone, buried in the grave of their chief. 

‘The Bourbons are, I fear, a doomed raee in Spain and France,’’ observed 
Lilini, mournfully; ‘‘ their very virtues turn against them. To-morrow we 
shall quit this land of civil strife.’’ 

This was uttered in the presence of Harold, Dr. Curry, and Harry, on the 
evening of the fourth day after the loss of El Tio Tomas. 

“Well,” answered the Scot, ‘‘ gin I speak my mind freely, I’m no sorry to 
hear it. Peter and I are too auld for sic a scene of bluid and slaughter.” 

‘*On one point, Count, you are in error,’ said our hero, firmly. ‘It is not 
in the moment of danger that my friend or myself can consent to abaadon a 
cause in which we have once engaged. Honor forbids it.’’ 

On hearing this declaration, the doctor gave a shrug of dissatisfaction. 

** You have no choice,” was the reply. 

** How so ?”? 

‘The king himself will dismiss you.”’ 

The features of the young Englishman flushed at the supposed insult. 

‘It was Zumalacarregui’s last request,’’ added the speaker. ‘‘ He knew 
that gratitude alone kept you in Spain, and took the only means which could 
geese your departure to yourselves. It was the last legacy of El Tio 

‘omar.’ 
“« And a verra sensible one too,’’ muttered the doctor. 
Tom, who overheard him, was of the same opinion. 


‘our lips,”’ 
lishmen 





CHAPTER LIII. 

The man that is not in the enemy’s pow’r, 

Nor fettered by misfortune, and breaks promises, 

Degrades bimgelf; he never can pretend 

To honor more.—Sin Ropear STaAPLeton, 
Five days had elapsed, and Bilboa still remained in the hands of the Christinos. 
As the dying hero had foreseen, the failure of Eraro was as signal as his boast- 
Ings had been vain and presumptuous ; the army had no confidence in him, 
and nothing but devotion to the cause of Don Carlos, and a burning desire to 
avenge that fallen leader who had so frequently led them to victory, kept up 
their discipline and spirit. 

The superiority of Zumalacarregui’s genius became painfully apparent imme- 
diately after his death. Whilst he held the command, no one ever thought of 
criticising his plans ; officers and soldiers both followed them with that blind 
obedience which springs only from confidence. Those of his successor, on the 
contrary, were freely canvassed, not merely by generals of division, but coloncls 
and subalterns, who frequently took upon themselves the responsibility of 
changing or modifying them. 

On the sixth day the king arrived from Durango to inspect the camp and 
examine with his own eyes the progress of the siege. The troops cheered him 
as usual as he rode through the lines, but despite his efforts to conceal it, 
despondency and care were virible in every feature ; his countenance being 
clouded with that melanchely expression which many have imagined fore- 
shadowed the doom of the French and Spanish Bourbons. 

Immediately after the inspection a council of ministers and generals was held 
at the palacio, but the indomitable energy, the strong will, the genius which 
once guided them were mute. 

“Faith |’? said G’Donnell, as he returned to his quarters in company with 
Lilini and his young friends, ‘‘ but, his Majesty seems as dull as his namesake, 
Charies V., when he assisted at his own funeral.’’ 

‘* He has assisted at it,’’ observed the Count, gravely. 

His companions looked surprised. 

“Or rather,’’ added the speaker, ‘at that of the Spanish monarchy, which 
to him is the same thing. A king who has lost his crown is but a living corse.’’ 

‘* Lost |’? repeated the colonel, ‘‘ he must have had it first.’’ 

‘* His hand was on it,’’ replied the Spaniard ; “evil counsellors alone pre- 
vented his grasping it. Had the advice of the dead prevailed, Don Carlos and 
El Tio would both have been in Madrid.”’ 

‘* He'll be there yet |’’ exclaimed the Irishman, hastily. 

And here the conversation ended. The count made no response ; it was 
evident both to Harold and Harry that he looked upon the fortunes of the 
prince as buried in the grave of his general. 

At the termination of the council, in which all kinds of schemes, practicable 
and impracticable, had been debated, an aide-de-camp arrived to command the 
attendance of Lilini and the young Englishmen at the palacio. 

‘*Who says we shan’t see Madrid yet?’ exclaimed O’Donnel, in a joyous 
tone. ‘The King has come to his senses at last—barring the trason—and, be- 
tween ourselves, it was time. Count,’’ he added, bowing with an air half 
comic, half serious, ‘‘ you’ll not forget my services when his Majesty has placed 
you at the head of affairs.” 

‘If your commission as general is never signed till I am minister,’’ answered 
the Spaniard, ‘‘I fear you will live and die a simple colonel.’’ 

‘** More’s the pity for both our sakes,’’ muttered the gallant soldier. ‘“ But 
general or colonel,’’ he added, ‘‘I’ll serve the cause my conscience tells me is 
a good cause, and the poor misguided prince, as long as his standard floats over 
a foot of Spanish ground, or he has a soldier to defend it.”’ 

Colonel O'Donnell kept his word, and fought throughout the rest of the 
disastrous campaign with a devotion and courage worthy of a better fate. 
When the treason of Marotto, who ultimately succeeded to the command of 
the Carlist army, and the gold of the steckjobbers of London and Paris had 
corrupted his troops, at the head of a dozen men, resolute as himself, he sought 
the King, who was about to seek safety in France, and proffered to shoot the 
traitor at the head of the army, provided his Majesty would sign the order for 
his death. The vacillating prince refused, and the gallant O’Donnel broke his 
sword in despair. 

Ten days afterwards he was taken m an attempt to cross the frontier, and 
shot by the Christinos, despite the convention which the English Government, 
by sending Lord Elliot to nevntiate it, had morally guaranteed. 














interestedly. 
“Doubtless you are aware,’’ he said, ‘‘of the purpose for which I sent for 
‘ou ?”? 
r, A respectful inclination ot the head intimated that Lilini was aware of it. 
“You desire, then, to quit Spain ?’’ 
“ For months past,’’ replied the 5; “it has been my ardent desire. 


Circumstances have occurred pro’ to pate the cloud which oversha- 
dowed my whole existence, stamped man upon my brow ere boyhood’s years 
were blighted each hope of life and chilled its gushing sympathies.’’ 


‘You are at liberty to depart,’’ said Don Carlos; ‘‘it will be but one friend 
the less; although the truestand most valued one,’’ he added, when he saw 
how the lofty features of his visitor fiushed at his words. “It was the last 
request of one who had the right to tax his sovereign’s gratitude.” 

**T shall remain,” ans the count, firmly, yet respectfully, ‘‘ until the 
dream—the hope, if you will—of clearing a 
which haunts me, is past. I have not y 
the fugitive whom uhe persecuted, or the voluntary oath I made when 
traitors conspired to rob you yr crown, to devote myself to your ser- 
vice. True,’ he added, ‘‘ your could absolve me from it, but it must be 
your free, unfettered will, not forced upon you by a pledge given in a moment 


of ns Pee to another.”’ 

“You then?” exclaimed the K..og, with an expression of satisfaction. 

‘*] have said it, sire.’’ 

** And your fidelity is unbroken ?’’ 

The countenance of Lilini flashed and turaed pale alternately as he listened 
to a query so tory to his honor. ‘ 

‘‘ Your Majesty is the only man living who could ask that question with 
impunity,” he answered. ‘‘ Unbroken | have I not braved death a hundred 
times to prove it ?—sacrificed my dearest wishes in silence? Have I ever asked 
power or favor at your hands? Have I not declared my resolution of foregoing 
the desire dearest to my soul? He my advice,’ he added, ‘‘ my entreaties 
been followed, would you not at this moment have been seated on the thione 
of your ancestors ?”’ 

“* Trae—true |’? murmured Don Carlos. 

‘¢ And yet you doubt me,’’ replied the former, bitterly. 

‘* A reproach |’? exclaimed the prince, in a tone of offended pride. 

‘‘Not unless your own heart echoes it!’’ exclaimed Lilini. ‘‘ Your 
kindness and confidence are too deeply engraved upon mine for my lips to frame 
one word to pain or offend.”’ 

The monarch—for such he still was, although the sceptre was fast fleeting 
from his grasp—continued to pace the vast and desolate apartment in which 
their interview bad taken place for several minutes in silence: once or twice 
he hesitated and regarded the speaker, who ined respectfully before him, 
as if about to s , and then resumed his mareh again. At last he suddenly 
stopped and out his hand to the count, who, sinking on one knee, raised 
it to his lips. 

‘It is the seal upon the tomb of my awakened hopes,’’ he mentally ejacu- 
lated; and, despite his firmness, an involuntary sigh eseaped him. ‘“‘ The 
chain is once more riveted.’’ , 

For once the count was mistaken in his judgment. The prince might be 
weak, irresolute—nay more, unjust, but the heart of the friend was strong, 
pure as unalloyed gold, and responsive to the touch of sympathy as the cords 
of a late, struck by some skilful hand. 

‘ Lilini,’’ he said, in a voice somewhat moved—and it was not often that it 
vibrated with emotion—“ listen to my commands, and remember that they 
are irrevocable. You and your English friends will quit Spain. I can listen 
to no remonstrance, either from them or you. I forbid you,’’ he added, ‘‘ by 
the devotion you pledged, and that which is stronger, our friendship, ever to 
return till I am securely seated on the throne. ‘ You see,’’ he added, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘‘ like him whose loss we both deplere, i have guarded you 
against the weakness of your own gratitude or my resolution.”’ 

‘ Sire |’? 

‘* Hear me,’’ interrupted Carlos; ‘in Paris you may still serve my interests, 
more usefully, perhaps, than here. I have this day received intelligence that 
Austria and Russia are both willing to guarantee the interest of a loan, so 
necrssary for my ultimate success. A month since it might have insured it.’’ 

“ -— is this known to your council, sire ?’’? demanded the Spaniard. 

“Tt is.” 

His hearer listened to the avowal with regret, for he shrewdly suspected 
that more than one traitor had obtained a seat in it. 

‘¢ Come to me this evening,’’ continued his Majesty, ‘‘ and I will furnish you 
with instructions and credentials. And now, introduce your English friends.’’ 

There was something at once graceful and dignified in the manner with 
which the unfortunate sovereign intimated to the two gallant fellows, whose 
services were so necessary to him, that he had accepted the resignation of their 
commissions tn his army. 

Harold and Harry naturally looked surprised. 

‘¢ England is about to become a partisan in the war,’’ he continued, “and 
send an auxiliary legion to my enemies. Under such circumstances it is im- 
possible you should act otherwise. Accept all that the King of Spain at 
present has to offer—his grateful thanks for the courage and devotion you 
have shown in his cause.’ 

The young men bowed in silence. The manner of their dismissal was so 
complimentary and courteous that the most punctilious sense oi honor could 
find nothing to object in it; and each of them, since the arrival of Dr. Curry 
in the camp and the intelligence he had brought, felt an earnest desire to re- 
turn to England—a feeling in which we need not say that Tom and Will of the 
Belt most devoutly shared. 

It was their last interview with Don Carlos; and if, during their campaign, 
they had found occasion to accuse him of irresolution, weakness, and the ab- 
sence of those sterner qualities which make men heroes, ft impressed them 
with the conviction that those of his heart were uncorrupted. 

Great was the grief of O’Donnel when informed of the intended departure of 
his two officers. At first he would not believe it. The king, he declared, must 
be mad; and it was with some difficulty they prevented his demanding an 
audience to r trate ‘‘ respectfully,” as he said, against such mad 
Poor fellow ! his grief was real. Their companionship in the field—the moun- 
tain march—the bivouace—their guard at night by the red watch-fire’s blaze— 
the mutual dangers they had braved and escaped—had engendered a friendship 
as lasting as it was sincere. 

‘*T shall fight the rascally Christinos,”’ he exclaimed, “‘ with but halfa heart 
when you are gone.’’ 

At daybreak the following morning the party, who had donned the garb of 
peaceful travellers, set forward on their journey to France. It consisted of 
Lilini, our hero, Ha:ry, and their two servants, Dr. Carry, Peter, the cashier, 
and Gipsy Jack. The latter appeared to have strongly attached himself to the 
count, who, with his usual penetration, had discovered the means of acquiring 
his confidence, and used it. Perhaps it was the first time in the course of his 
vagabond existence he had been treated with kindness. Hitherto every man’s 
hand had been raised against him, and his hand against every man’s. 

All were well armed, and, as a further precaution, O’Donnel, with a detach- 
ment of his regiment, escorted them as far as the village of Hernandez, about 
ten leagues on their way. 

At the same hour they quitted the camp, about twenty of the Urbanos, 
dressed as peasants, were conveyed by the boats of the Saracen up the river, 
and landed at a considerable distance from the besieging army—with what 
intention will appear hereafter. 

‘“* Remember,’’ said Harold Tracey, as he bade adieu to O’Donnel—for the 
hour of parting had arrived—“‘ that if the chances of war should turn against 
you, you have friends in England whose home must be your home.”’ 

The gallant seldier replied only by wringing the hand he still held in his. 

To the men our hero distributed the contents of his purse; they acknow- 
ledged his bounty by a military salute, end slowly commenced their march 
towards the camp. 

‘* Heaven bless you, my dear boys,’’ exclaimed the Colonel, who had lingered 
till his detachment was all out of sight ** till our next meeting in land, or 
Treland, which is the same thing. Take care of yourselves till safely out of 
this wretched country. Doubt every one you meet, and trust to your pistols 
—they won’t betray you; and should you hear that O’Donnel has found a sol- 
dier’s grave in 8 » don’t forget him.’’ 

“ Forget |’? repeated the young men; ‘ impossible.’’ 

‘Of course it is; and I was @ fool for making such a request,’’ replied the 
Irishman, with a faint smile; “for the memory of the heart is stronger than 
that of the brain. This will never do any how,” feeling that the separation 
was becoming more and more painful by delay. “I’ll turn Capuchin next. 
Adieu ! may you both live a thousand years, as the Spaniards say, and I to 
Bee it. 

Giving his horse the rein, the speaker galloped after his men. Once, and 
only once, did he turn and wave his hand—just where the winding of the road 
would hide him from their sight. The whole party returned his salute by 
waving thet: burreites. They never saw him again. 

This scene had taken place in front of a venta, on the confines of Navarre 
@ picturesque, mountainous country, where the stranger is lost and confu 
without a guide in the labyrinth of long and narrow valleys and deep glens, 
interspersed with wild and gigantic rocks 

In the northern parts adjoining the Pyrenees, the hills are higher and bolder 
than in the southern districts, and girt at their base by chestnut trees of that 
peculiar kind of Spanish oak called encina, whose acorns are roasted by the 
peasantry for food; higher up they are clothed with brushwood or mere bush 
and furze, their.summits exhibiting, in all its nakedness, the gray or black 
stone, of which, in the lower regions, huge fanta.tic masses show themselves. 

Some of the heights are almost wholly barren aad have a desert appearance ; 
the solitary hut of a shepherd, or the lowly chapel, to which a line of crosses 
points the way, is the aly object which arrests the attention of the traveller, 
unless it be here and there a solitary tree which the wind or lightning has 
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whose fidelity they could rely. 

The owner of the venta, when questioned on the subject, 
declared that it would be most difficult, the young men 
being mostly absent on account of the wars; and as for 
the contrabandists, since the cordon of French troops had 
been stationed along the frontier, their trade was at an 
end in Navarre. He knew but of one, a gipsy fellow, who 
occasionally attended to the horses of his guests. ‘‘ But 
doubtless,” he added, “his excellency’’—every traveller 
in Spain who pays well is a neble—“‘ would object to him, 
as his honesty is but little to be relied on.” 

«Does he know the country ?’’ demanded the count. 

“‘ He ought,” replied the old man, with a knowing shake 
of the head; “‘he has been handed through it by the 
brotherhood of the Hermandad (a military police for the 

rotection of the roads) a dozen times at least to my know- 
edge; but he is in the stables,” he added; ‘‘ you can see 
him, and judge for yourself.’’ 

In a few minutes, Caralan, the name of the guide thus 
equivocally recommended, entered the room. He was a 
tall, wiry, active-looking man, certeinly not more than 
three or four and twenty years of age, with a sinister ex- 

ression of countenance, denoting cunning rather than 
erocity. There was no mistaking the peculiar type of his 
tribe—the wild, restless eye, hair black as the wing of 
night, and that semi-oriental cast of features which pro- 
claims more strongly even than tradition the eastern origin 
of his race. ‘ 

Altogether, the impression produced by his appearance 
was unfavorable. 

“Don’t trust him, my lord,” said Jack, after eyeing 
him critically; ‘‘he would sell us for an ounce of gold more 
than the sum you promised him.” 

Altheugh this was uttered in English, Caralan evidently 
guessed the meaning of the words, for he scowled on the 
speaker savagely for an instant, and then looked some- 
what puzzled. Perhaps a suspicion had crossed his mind 
that the stranger was one of his own caste. If so, it 
fquickly yanished from his mind. The society in which he 
i1ound hith rendered the surmise improbable; it being a 
vare occurrence for a gipsy to form friendships or take ser- 
aice with the house-dwellers, at least in Spain, where they 

re regarded and treated as the very outcasts of humanity. 

‘¢ Do you think he would betray us,’’ replied Lilini, * for 
an ounce legs ?’’ 

“Little fear of that,’? answered Jack, “‘unless you 
struck him.” ' 

The man expressed his willingness to guide them to the 
frontiers, which, from the state of the couniry, he said it 
would require about five days toreach. The price he de- 
manded was moderate enough, and after a brief consulta- 
tion with our hero and Harry, his services were accepted. 

** Act faithfully,” said the Spaniard, ‘*and the sum you 
have named shall be doubled, perhaps more; attempt to 
deceive us in any way, we shall take justice into our own 
hands, and shoot you on the spot. You perceive that we 
are both numerous and well armed.’’ 

The iellow promised fidelity, and a mule was purchased 
for him of the landlord of the venta, for the travellers 
being mounted it was impossible he should proceed on foot. 

‘* Weel, count,’’ observed the doctor, ‘‘Idinna pretend 
to advise you in this outlandish place—ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam; but if lam ony judge of physiognomy, that feilow is 
@ rogue worse than a highland cateran. Many an honester- 
looking man has come to the gallows. Peter,’ he added, 
addressing the old soldier, who, in addition to the pistols 
in his belt, had received a cavalry sabre, ‘‘ keep an eye 
upon him.,’’ 

The veteran nodded in the affirmative. %trange to say, 
since his return to the country in which he had served 
through so many campaigns, his intelligence and self- 
possession had wonderfully improved. On more than one 
occasion he had astonished his master by commencing a 
conversation; but it was when they had been alone. 

Early in the morning the travellers started on their 
way, their guide, who appeared to enjoy the novelty of 
riding, preceding them only by a short distance. Several 
times during the day Lilini had to caution him against 
singing the wild melodies of his wandering tribes; but he 
did so without any suspicion of evil intentions on his part, 
naturally considering it a mere habit from which the 
gipsy found it difficult to abstain. Harry felt delighted 
with the wild and picturesque beauty of the country 
through which they passed—dwelt with a poet’s rapture 
and a painter’s eye upon the ever-varying landscape, and 

inted out its peculiar features to his companions. 

old was the only one, however, who participated in his 
enjoyment. The count appeared too deeply absorbed in 
his meditations. As for the Scot, he more than once pet- 
tishly observed that the bleakest moor in Scotland fad 
mair charms in his eyes than the wilderness of rocks. 
streams, and forest, which seemedinterminable. Tom and 
Will of the Belt appeared very much of the same opinion, 
but respect kept them silent. They had both seen quite 
enough of foreign travel. The first thought of the pretty 
orah; the second of his widowed mother and the com- 
fortable cottage at Alston Moor. 

Two days had passed without the slightest appearance of 
danger, and Caralan was permitted to indulge in his pro- 
pensity for singing, without being checked by the count. 

It was nearly midday and the party had entered one of 
those narrow winding defiles which intersect the moun- 
tains in all directions in Navarre. As they turned an ab- 
rupt angle of the road, a boy about fourteen years of age 
quitted the scanty flock of goats he was tending, and de- 
manded charity. 

The gipsy guide raised his whip in real or affected anger, 
as if to strike him. 

“* Hold,’’ said Harold, pushing his horse between them in 
me to prevent the blow, for the appearance of the lad 
terested him. ‘Is he not one of your own tribe ? ’ 

“*I don’t know. I think not,’ answered the fellow 
surlily. . 

‘Not know!” repeated our hero. “Why, one might 
almost take you for brothers Never were the character- 
istics of race more marked. Look, Harry,’’ he added, turn- 
ing to his friend, ‘‘ the same dark flashing eyes, and hair 
a in massive matted curls, such as Murillo loved to 

aint.’ 

Each of the young men threw the beggar a ten real piece, 
a larger sum, probably, than he had ever possessed before, 
and he began to caper, like one of the half-trained herd he 
was tending, for joy. 

When his fantastic gyrations ceased, the gipsy uttered a 
few words to the boy in the language of their tribe. The 
latter nodded his head as if in the affirmative. 

Jack, who had come up with the servants, fortunately 
heard them, and instantly comprehended that they Were in 
danger. 

“Weare betrayed, my lord,’’ he whispered to Lilini, 


who regarded him with a look of incredulity. “I know 
the tongue of the Romanee,”’ added the speaker ; “it is 
the same in alllands. He asked him if the soldiers were 
ported.’’ ; 

It was evident that the travellers were placed in one of 
those critical positions in which presence of mind is far more 
likely to succeed than the promptings of a desperate 
courage. Without moving a muscle of his countenance, 
the countissued his directions. 

**Seeure the boy,’’ he said, “‘ and leave the guide to me.” 

**Wait,’’ replied the former, “till you see my hand 
upon his collar. He is active as one of his own goats, and 
if alarmed may escape by rolling down the mountain’s side, 
It would be a pity to shoot him.”’ 

This wes put more as a question than from any real feel- 
ing of humanity. 

“* Not for your life,”’ replied the Spaniard. 

Jack drew forth a biscuit and part of a cold fowl from 
his saddle-bag, and began eating. The boy eyed him 
greedily. . 

** Are you hungry ?”’ said Jack. 

‘*T am always bungry,’’ was the reply. 

The tempter held the food out to him; but no sooner had 
the lad touched it, than the hand that released it was 
transferred to his ragged jacket, and he found himself 
lifted from the ground and swung like a bale of merchan- 
dise in front of the saddle of his captor. At the same in- 





screech » to his struggling 
7 ri Sas peu neck as coolly as I would a moor- 


Urbanos had forced him fo consent. 

Sree ee ae ates heanty obmerved the Spaniard, 
whose pistol was unpleasantly close to the speaker’s head. 
you asa =, 

© Spare him, if possible,’? exclaimed our hero. can- 
not endure that your hand should be stained witk such 
ignoble blood.” 

“You have one chance, and only one, for saving your 
wretched existence. Answer me truly; at the first lie 
the bullet whistles through your brain. Where are the 
soldiers posted ?”” 

“(In a ravine, three miles to the right.”’ 

‘¢ How many are there ?”’ 

“< Twenty-seven.” ; 

Gipsy Jack had previously asked the same questions of 
the boy, and found that their answers agreed. 

‘“‘He speaks truly, my lord,” he said. ‘‘This young 
imp of darkness made the same reply.’’ 

“ And how do you propose to avoid them ?”’ 

The trembling wretch informed him that about a mile to 
the left was a profound ravine intrencbing the country for 
leagues, which could only be traversed by a slight narrow 
bridge, constructed of trunks of trees. Once passed it might 
be easily destroyed, and all pursuit rendered impossible, 
seeing they were much better mounted than their enemies. 

It was # desperate chance, still it was one. After a brief 
consultation the travellers resolved to follow his advice, 
and instantly resumed their route. The guide, riding 
between Harold and Harry, led the way. 

No sooner had they the ravine than all dis- 
mounted; and, having first secured the gipsy boy and his 
confederate by tying them back to back, so as to render 
their escape impossible, began to labor at destroying the 

rops of the bridge. It was here that the vast strength of 
WW of the Belt became invaluable. The faithful fellow 
tugged at the trunks of pine and mountain ash till one by 
one he tore them from their position. The task was nearly 
accomplished, when Jack suddenly called out, ‘‘ We are 
followed !”? His quick ear had detected the tramp of 
horses. 

“They are twenty,”’ observed the count, calmly; ‘‘ fear- 
ful odds. We must now trust to our arms insiead of 
stratagem.’’ 

Each man concealed himself, either behind some pro- 
jecting rock, or in the thick underwood which skirted the 
edge of the precipice, his finger on the trigger of his pistol, 
ready to fire when the signal should be given. ‘They had 
not long to wait, for in a few minutes the Urbanos rode up, 
when seven shots were fired, and as many saddles became 
empty. 

The rest dashed forward: five were already on the 
weakened bridge, when it fell with a loud crash. The rest, 
horror struck at the fate of their comrades, discharged 
their weapons at random and fled. 

‘¢ Willie,’ said the Scot, clapping him familiarly on his 
broad shoulders, ‘‘ye ha’ paid me, lad, for the broken 
heads I ha’ sae often plastered, to say nothing o’ the 
broken limb I set. Eh, but it’s a braw thing to ha’ the 
strength of a giant, and the heart of a man to use it.’’ 

A deep groan interrupted the congratulations of the 
friends on their mutual escape. Their treacherous guide 
had met with the fate he so richly merited. A ball from 
one of the discomfited soldiers had struck him in the side, 
and covered with blood the terrified boy wio was bound to 


im. 

Despite his viilainy, humanity would not allow him to 
remain in his present state. The doctor examined his 
wound, and quickly discovered that it was mortal. 

‘¢ He has not many minutes to live,’’ he said; ‘‘ the in- 
ternal hemorrhage is suffocating him.’’ 

The dying wretch, whose haggard eyes had been anxiously 
fixed upon the speaker during the examination of his 
wound, discovered the import of his words, and groaned 
heavily. Several times he had tried to speak, but a low 
gurgling sound alone issued from his lips. In his despair 
and rage he rolled upon the ground and frantically 
clutched his throat, as if to repress the flow of blood, which 
began to ooze from his mouth. Suddenly he started to his 
feet, uttered a loud yell, and expired. 

It was some time before they could soothe the grief and 
fear of the lad, who turned out, as Harold Tracey sur- 
mised, to be the brother of their late guide. When assured 
that no injury was intended to himeelf, he gradually grew 
calm; and, in answer to Lilini’s questions, assured him 
that he knew every turn of the road to the frontiers as 
well as the oldest of his tribe. 

** Conduct us safely,’’ said the Count, ‘‘ and you shall be 
well taken care of. I will provide for your future existence. 
Instead of being hunted like a wild cat in the mountains, 
seoffed at and beaten when you venture into a village or 
near the haunts of man, you may become honest and 
respected.’’ 

‘*T hate the house-dwellers,’’ replied the boy. 

“But not their comforts,’’ suggested Jack, speaking to 
him in his own tongue. ‘Their red gold, their rich wine, 
their wheaten bread, gay apparel, and fleet horses.’’ 

The urchin smiled. 

‘*] like those,’’ he muttered. 

* And will guide us faithfully ?”’ 

“ Yes.’ 

He kept his word. Mounted on his brother’s mule, he 
rode at the head of the party of travellers, who, three days 
later, crossed the frontiers. 

‘* Thank heaven !’’ exclaimed Lilini, as they passed the 
boundaries ; ‘‘ we are once more in France.’’ 

‘* And in a ceevalised country,’’ added the Scot; ‘ that is 
to say, if a country may be called ceevalised where frogs are 
a delicacy, and oatmeal parritch and Athol brose are 
unknown.’’ 

(To be continued.) 





WARNING TO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTs.—We 
read in the Madras Spectator :—‘‘ Our photographic friends 
will do well to take warning from the following extract 
taken from a Cape pay which if is stated that Dr. 
Atherstone, an eminent photographer, had nearly poisoned 
himself :—‘It appears that in removing the stains of 
nitrate of silver from his hands with that deadly poison, 
cyanide of potassium (the plan commonly adopted by pho- 
tographers), he suddenly felt a glow through his whole 
frame, accompanied by a tremulous feeling. The thought 
instantly flashed across his mind that some of the poison 
had been absorbed by some scratches or cuts on his hands 
which had been forgotten. He washed his hands instantly, 
taking ammonia and wine. But the sympioms increased ; 
his sight grew indistinct ; his memory was impaired; and 
a sense of fainting warned him that a poisonous dose bad 
been absorbed. He then tried cold ablutions, with tem- 
porary relief; and a powerful shower-bath gave great relief 
for a time, but the symptoms returned at intervals of a 
few minutes ; the jaws felt constricted, and there was a 
spasmodic action of the muscles of the arms, parched tliroat, 
and sense of faintness. In tree hours these symp'oms 
left, and he fell asleep. The next day he suffered from 
great exhaustion. This case shows the necessity of ex 
treme caution on the part of photographers and others 
im the use of this highly poisonous salt. The following 
will be found a «fe and equally efficacious mode of re- 
moving the stains of nitrate of silver from the hands :— 
Moisten the stain with a solution of iodide of potassium in 
water, and afterwards with nitric acid, diluted with two 
parts of water, then wash in a solution of hyposulphate 
of soda.’ ”’ 

Rexics or AnTIQuIry.—We have before us a 
nomber of coins brought to this country by Rev. W. F. 


Williams, missionary of the American Board at Mo ul 
One of these is a gold coin, bearing the name and face 
of Asinoe Philadelphou, the sister and wie of Ptolemy 


Philadelphos, who together founded the celebrated Alex- 
andrian library. It dates back to about two hundred 
and eighty years before ‘ hrist. It is about the size of a 


sovereign, is a beautiful ¢>in, and seems as bright and fresh 
asif it had but just left the mint. The othe:s are silver 
stvers, (the coin which Peter took from the fish,) and are 
of the coinage of Alexander the Great, and of the Syrian 


kings, Antiochug Epiphanes who att: mpted to overthrow 
Jadaism and scatiered swine’s flesh about the temple, 
Antiochus Eupator, Antiochus Euergetis, Demetrius foter, 
&c., the latest being about 160 years before Christ. 
There is also an old Athenian silver coin, found on the 
plain of Arbela, where the decisive battle was fought be- 











tween Alexander the Gréat and Darius. Tt wis | I 
aes Saha ign ten et bh too 
has also a Roman penny with “ Cesar’s image and 
su ” 
Curiosities orf StuEP.—In Turkey, if a person 
ha: to fall in the neighborhood of a poppy 
, and the wind blows over toward him, he b 









gradually uarcotized, and would die if the country people 
who are well acquainted with the circumstance, did not 

him tothe next well or stream and empty pitcher 
after pitcher of water on his face and body. Dr. Appen- 
heim, di his residence in Turkey, owed his life to chis 
simple and efficacious treatment. Dr. Graves, from whom 
this anecdote is quoted, also rts the case of a gen- 
tleman thirty years of age, who, from long-continued 
sleepiness, was reduced to a complete living skeleton, 
unable to stand cn hislegs. It was partly owing to disease, 
but chiefly to the abuse of mercury and opium, until at 
last, unable to pursue his business, he sank into abject 
poverty and woe. Dr. Reid mentions a friend of his who, 
whenever anything occurred to distress him, soon became 
drowsy and fell asleep. A fellow student also at Edin- 
burgh, upon hearing suddenly the unexpected death of a 
near relative, threw himself on his bed and almost instan- 
taneously, amid the glare of noon-day, sunk into a pro- 
found slumber. A woman at Hamadt slept seventeen or 
eighteen hours a day for fifteen years. Another is recorded 
to have slept once for four days. Dr. Macnish mentions a 
woman who spent three-fourths of her life in sleep, and Dr. 
Elliotson quotes the case of a young lady who slept for six 
weeks and recovered. The venerable St. Augustine of 
Hippo prudently divided his hours into three parts, eight 
to be devoted to sleep, eight to recitations, and eight to 
converse with the world. Maniaes are reported, particu- 
larly in the eastern hemisphere, to become furiously vigi- 
lant during the full of the moon, more especially when the 
deteriorating rays of its polarized light is permitted to jall 
into their apartment; henee the name lunatics. There 
certainly is a greater proneness to disease during sleep 
than in the waking state, for those who pass the night in 
the Campagna di Roma inevitably become infected with its 
noxious air, while travellers who go through without stop- 
ping escape the miasma. Intense cold induces sleep, and 
those who perish in the snow sleep on till they sleep the 
sleep of death. , 

Tue AvuTHOR_OF Baron MUNCHAUSEN’s TRa- 
vets. —Of all the ‘“‘ household words’’ familiar to ourears, 
that literature has given to language, none is more general 
than that derived from this work, whose reel author has 
lately been discovered. The Baren’s adventures first saw 
the light anonymously in a London edition, dated 1785, and 
proved so popular that the fifth edition appeared three 
years after, in 1788. Though professing to have a German 
origin, it was not till 1787 that they oame out in that lan- 
guage, under the auspices of the poet Burger, who has, in 
consequence, often been taken for their author. It is now 
known that the real writer was Professor R. E. Raspe, a 
German literary man, who filled various posts with credit, 
till he was detected in appropriating to his own use some 
of the coins, &c., entrusted to his charge as Curator of the 
Cabinet of Antiquities at Cassel. He fled to England, and 
there sustained a 1eputable character as a man of science 
and literature till his death, in 1794. A dry book or two 
on mineralogy, &c., keep his name alive in catalogues, but 
there must have been a spirit of fan lurking in his ‘‘ inner 
life,’ which, perhaps, was wisely concealed, in deference 
to his scientific reputation. German research has discov- 
ered that there really was some sort of personal foundation 
for this great work. A Baron Munchausen of Bodenwerden 
near Hawein, on the Weeer, actually flourished at the time, 
and was famous fer some little peculiarities reflected in tle 
pages of his namesske’s work. He was an old warrior, 
who had served in his youth in the Russian armies, and 
passed his latter days upon his property, with a reputation 
for telling his surprising adventures in a cavalier manner, 
with a military emphasis, as things that required no ex- 
planation or proof. When was in London, working 
for the booksellers, it is Itkely that the Baron’s stories 
occurred to kim as available for a temporary ‘“ hit,’’ and 
he must have been surprised at his own success. By the 
Germans, ‘‘ Baron Munchausen’’ is treated as a classic. 
The last edition, ‘‘Cum Notis Variorum,”’ &., by Ellisen, 
(Gottingen, 1849,) is the source of the facts given here 








FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL &«.CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Brospway, New Yor. 
Pngravings, Oil Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c, 
127 


JEEDRICES’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES 
AMBROTYPES. 
588 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLotypsz, would respectfully 
inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FREPRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 

585 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
lishment, 18 


IAPHANEOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUER PES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
corner Franklin street. 
FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors, 718 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The diseasesof 

the flesh and the skin, to which children are 

most subject, such as encrusted sores on the head and face, 

rashes, ringworm, tetter, salt-rheum, pimples, &c., are 

quickly relieved by this onguent, as wellas the angriest 

ulcers, and all kinds of wounds and contusions. Sold at 

the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 
all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and $1 per pot. 





THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES, 
USTIN’S PATENT CREAM FREEZER.— 
An extraordinary and astonishing improvement 2 Oream 
Freezing ; will freeze in SIX MINU'IBS, by a simple and elegant 
application of well-known principles, producing this desirable and 
surprising result. A child of ten years can manage it without difii- 


culty. 

THREE SILVER MEDALS 

AWARDED BY THE 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 
AND FIRST GLASS DIFLOMA OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 

Attest the saporiority of this apparatus over all others. As a fur- 
ther atid convincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the un- 
jersigned would state that THOUSANDS have been sold since the 
Patent was issued. 

The largely increasing demand for this popular artiele induces the 
agents to remind dealers to forward their orders early, and thereby 
prevent delay. 

Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention. 

Annexed is a list of the retail prices ef the Freezer, for the con- 
venience of those wanting a single one, 

PRICE OF FREEZER: Two Quarts, $2; Three Quarts, $3; Four 
Quarts, $4 ; Six Quarts, $5; Nine Quarts, $6; Fourteen Quarts, $8; 
‘Twenty Quarts, $11. 

Address J, & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, Agents for 
Patentee. 77 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, 
BREAD that is light aud nutritious, 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach. 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet. 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic ae. 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of al) kinds. 
An eighth more from the Fiour made in a very short time by the 


BREAD. 


use of 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus. 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus. 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
Every woman who tries it uses no other, 
Sold at all the Groceries, in | ., 4 B., and & B®. packages 
Depot removed to 313 WasuIneTron strext, New Yora. 


~ 750 Uo he — 
k ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 

DREN by having in the house the poisonous insect banes sold 
by quacks and humbugs. Lyon’s Magnetic Powder is the only 
articie that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannot injure the stomach of a 
child. The price is bow reduced to 25 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices ip proportion. Lyon’s establishment is at 494 Broadway. 


EN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN who read 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED, pronounce it the best Famity News- 

PAPER now published. $2 a year; $1 for half a year; and, “ ju st to 

try it,” only 26 centsfor three months. Inclose the amount, and 
direct to FOWLER & WELIA, New York. 





imthis world of a—daughter. To all 
its infantile with ‘satisfaction to 
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At the age of tw» years a clmnge came ever 
child. From that time the child could walk—she had lest the 

of her legs. Month after month skilful and experienced 

and surgeons, the ablest and best New Albany or Lw could 
furnish, attended upon her, and did all tm thetr power to restore her 
back to a healthy condition of body. EH was j she ~as sup- 
— to have inherited an ineurable paral, aw 

ess. 


cripple, who bad to be carried about from place to being ut- 
terly incapable of any individual motion tm the lower limbs. For 
six years she Itngered thus—helpless to hersell, and oh, how 

inful to the hi of her fond and devoted In this case 


pal ts, 
the truth of the maxim “ that while there is life there is hope,” was 
literally fulfilled. The wenderful cures that Radway’s Ready he 
was continually performing in the etty ef New Albamy, directed the 
attention of the family to life-saving remedy. They called 

b wn Drug 


£ 


to directions ; before they bad used up ene had of seid bottle, she 
(the crippled child) was able to walk a little, and when the second 
was finished, she was able @ run arownd with other children. All this 
was dene, i our tafe » after the best New Albany and 
Loulsville doctors bad tried and gtven her up. Our informant of this 
case, wherein our Ready Relief bas been so ha effeetual, is Mr. 
Kdward P. Tayler, well known to the Masonic ity in dits . 
and a member in high standing in the New York Lodge, also in t 
Pheonix Chapter. 4 jor refers us te Mr, Scribner, a Bighly 
respectable druggist ef New Albany, whe sold the Ready Reli€f to 
the parties abeve, and who is personally known to the cure as above 
stated. Oures like the above establish the effieasy of our Remedies 
as facts. Therefore ye whe are ailing with any malady, complaint 
or disease you Consider Mcurable, rt to R. R. Remedies, 

AY & OO., 162 Fulton street. 





NFINITE—UNIVERSAL.—One power, infi- 
nite, pervades and inspires all animate and inanimate matter; 
one 5un cheers the earth ; of one blood are made all nations of men ; 
and one medicine (BRANDRETR’s PILLS) cure all disease, because 
they purify the blood. Vi ble in their position, they infuse 
life Into the human stemach. AJl feed is but vegetable life in an- 
otber form, amd BranpusTn’s Pinus, possessing these qualities, 
build ap the system when age, exertion, or the cares of life, have so 
weakened the body’s vitality that food alone cannot restore it, 
Principal office, Ne, 43 Brandreth’s Building. 
Sold aiso by A. CUSHMAN, Broadway, corner 22d street, 


x " : . 

IFE ILLUSTRATED is not stuffed wi 
4 “trash,” silly nonsense, or quack dicine adve: ti ts; 
it is an elegant quarto of eight beautiful pages—a trifle larger than 
the [Mustrated London News—a perfect medel of excellence in size, 
shape and sentiment, and is, altogether. ene of the most sound and 
sensible of live papers. Men like it, women like it, boys like it, giris 
like It, the old folks like it, young folks like it, the ebiidren like it, 
and the rest of the folkscan’t keep house without LIFE LLLUBTRAT! LD. 
Only $2 a year, $i for half a year, and om trial three months fo: .5 

cents. Address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, N, Y. 











EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED, 
i ie CANVASS for the Biography of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, by Wiliam Blder. This spiendid work will be in one 

volume octavo, with steel portrait of Dr. Kane, and engravings of 
his tomb, medals, residence, &0., &c., and will be sold at $1 60. 

Karly application for counties in New York, Northern Pennsyl- 
Vania, and the Cavadas should be made,as many counties bave 
already been taken. A sele is expeoted for this work second only 
to the “‘ Arctic Explorations.” 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
a 115 Nassau street, 
78 New York, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA combines in itself 

the preperties of an antiseptic, a mild cathartic, and a tenic, 

and is unquestienably the safest aud most efficacious medicine that 

can be used for purilying the bleod and tue cure of eruptive diseases, 

Prepared and sold by A, B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, No. 190 Fulton 
street, New York. 78 


,ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
- wholesome Saleratus, wiil inquire for that manulactured by 
the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength amd purity, 
45 we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joan Dwicur & Co., No, 11 Old Slip, 
12 mo 84-86 





be Men Women and Children like it.”’ 
WENTY-FIVE CENTS pays for that great 
and good Illustrated Family Paper, LIFE LLLUSTRATED— 
the best of all the Week!ies—three months “on Trial.” Bend at 
once to FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, N. ¥. 


E cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
our readers to the HAIR RESTORATIVE of Prof. 0, J, 
Wood & Co., of St. Louis, B will be seen that he has numerous cer- 
tificates from persons of the highest character, to the merits of his 
Kestorative. From positive knowledge we are also enabled te say, 
that it is in every sense what it professes to be, and we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the finest preparation for the head and hair 
which has 80 far been devised by human ingenuity. We have seen 
it arrest threatened baldness, and restore to the head ite original 
profusion of natural and glossy hair, and when the latter has been 
prematurely tingéQ with gray, we have seen it, like magic, restere 
the colors of youth and health, The distinguished property of this, 
we might truly say, miraculous “ Restorative,” is that it gives to 
the person who uses it, the same head of hair that they wore in 
youth, thus acting in strict compliance with the rules of the first 
and greatest of all toilet makers—Nature. No one who has used it 
will hesitate to unite with us in this testimony to its peculiar 
merit.—Cevington (la.) People’s Friend, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists, 


78-719 


REMOVAL, 
R T. WILDE begs leave to announce his re- 
* moval from Nos. 20 and 22 John street, to the new store, 
NO, 251 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
The undersigned opens his new warereome with the most com- 
plete stock ever offered to the trade, comprising 
SILK GOODS, 
STRAW GOODS. 
SILK AND FANCY BONNETS, 
PRENOH FLOWERS, 
RESS CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
BONNET FRAMES, he, 
To which the attention of buyers is respectfully invited. 
KR. T. WILDE, Importer and Manufacturer. 16-17 


> 1] : 
{FE ILLUSTRATED is marked by taste and 
beauty, and we have no doubt it will be the best paper of the 
kind published in New York.—Corner Stone, Columbua, 
We bave ne doubt the constant reading of such # paper would 
prolong one’s lifetime,—Southern Ent 5 
We cau commend it to the patronage of our friends. It is filled 
with exeellent reading, well arranged, with everything under an 
appropriate head.—Auburn ( Ala.) Gazette, 


| he tA He WINES, LIQUORS AND 


CIGARS, 
JOHN H. BABCOCK 
(No. 685 Broadway, opposite Nible’s,) 
at his new and sgfendid establishment, is prepared to furnish house- 
keepers frem his Well-sclected stock, such as the finest of old Wines 
and Liquors, the freshest and choicest Fauirs, fine-navored Cigars 
and other family stores, 





EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 

New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Garm-"*%, should 
consult FRANK LESLIB’s GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding , 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Oan be had at 
all Bookstores. 


EAD “ OTELIA CLAYTON,” now publish- 

ing in FRANK L&SLIZ’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
The monthly part for Jane, containing Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, with the 
whole of this beautiful tale yet published, is now ready. Order of 
any Bookseller or News agent. 





EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 

New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLI®’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only 
reliable authority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles. Can be had at 
all Bookstores. 





PICTORIAL!—A First-class Illustrated 
Family Newspaper, at $2 a year ; $1 for half a year, on TRL 
taree months for 25 cents! Send for LIFE ILLUSTRA to 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 





OTTERIES.—-THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & OO. are chartered by the State of Geo 
and have sworn commissioners to superintend and certify 
everything connected with them is done in a strieily honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as well 
protected as if they were present. The managers also wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send orders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in a State where Lote 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every “aturday in each 
week. All orders received are filled in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to hand. The price of tickets 
is always $10 ; half $5 ; quarters $2 50. No tickets are forwarded un 
leas the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
and it is so simple that every one can understand it, There is no 
bination of bers to mystify the buyer. Prices from 
$4 to $50,000 ; every prize is drawn. Write your oddress pial, and 
@rect your orders to 


& SWAN & OO., Atlanta, Georgia, 




















PAPER repvcep rn Price To 81x Cents. 
—Now the cheapest r in the world. This splendid 
bins Paper haa jane closed its Third Volume. The 
Three Volames con mp SA fesse ype =: 
which have been produced at an expense of over - 
Thousand Dollars. : 
It is ly admitted that no @aper has ever been 
pT Badge can at all compare with 
ILLUSTRATED APER. 
Every event of importance is illustr#¥ed with a rapidity 
hitherto nen ee ert 
It has all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
n Original Romances of the day 
ly J 7 , u 


en News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap’r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
panition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous ing matter.. While the Editorial force and taient 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
One Copy......+..-.+.-17 weeks...... 
«-.-L year... 
oosevocdod year 
Or one Copy.......... -»2 years.... 
Five Copies... 0.20 .c0e-L YOATs. ccccceves 
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NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


PROSPECTUS. 

LISHA KENT 
A BroGrapnry. 

By WILLIAM ELDER. 


KANE.— 


In announcing the LIFE OF DR. KANE, we are, but 
anticipating the wishes of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of the admirers of that great man. 

His family have kindly placed in the hands of Dr. 
Wuuam Exper all his manuscripts, journals and other 
documents available for the preparation of an accurate 
and complete biography. 

Having been a personal friend of the deceased, and en- 
joying a large share of his confidence, Dr. Elder is well 
qualified to do full justice to the subject, 

This work will be issued in one handsome octavo volume, 
and will equal in every respect the superb volumes of 
“ Arctic Explorations,’ recently published. It will con 
tain a new full-face portrait, executed on steel, as well as 

vings of his residence, tomb, medals, &c. 
h order to give this work a large circulation, it will be 
sold to subscribers at the low price of $1 50. , 
HILDS & PETERSON, Publishers, 
124 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
18 Winter street, Boston. 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau street, New York. 

J. 0. WOODS, Agent for the Publishers, 115 Nassau 

street, New York. 


ARE LONDON BOOKS.— 
The subscriber has just received a vast 
assortment of Foreign Books per late arrivals from Europe 
and OLD, among which are many scarce an 
pworks. They are now offered for sale at very low 
tP All of these Books have the prices marked on 
the first volume of each set. 
Catalogues, with prices of the Books, will be sent to any 
address gratis on application to 
T. W. REEVE, 
77-78 _ Importer of Foreign Books, 138 Fulton st., N. Y. 


— oD 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
TON’ S KEATHAIRON. 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 

hair ever made. ‘ 

24. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

8d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

6th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. ? 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. TH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 

68 Liberty st., New York. 





REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cant. Discount 
In fine class Engravings will be made, until further notice, 
on all CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c. 
which will be sold. independently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


No. 353 Broapway, New York. 69-85 





— ! 
MANTILLAS!! 
MANTILLAS |! 1 


FXTRA INDUCEMENTS - 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Asingle Mantilla 
at the wholesale price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on sale 
at the following 


1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Six Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Four Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Eight Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Silk Mantillas 
at Right Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, and the 
almost total stagnation “ 
of 


THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
ready Cash, 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 
REDUCED PRICES 
to the Ladies of New York and the 
Country fonerally, 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 


extraordinary prices: 


GEO. BULPIN, 
361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
aay A magnificent assortinent of the new 
** Mayflower Mantilla,’’ 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty, 


\RANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 





FIVE MINUTES IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
BY THE TRIANGLE. 


OR the last six 
months I have 
been diligently 
examining the 
advertising eo- 
lumns of the 
daily papers, 
in a Pi. to ob- 

\ tain the earli- 
\ est intelligence 
F Y of the opening 
Stamm ; of the Nation- 
=, al Academy of 
Design. I have 


~ 


\ 


rumor on the 
subject, but 
nothing did I learn until about four. days 
ago, when a sinall poster, which announced that 
the Exhibition would be open in a few 
days, met my agohized gaze. Agonized, 
because I nave a picture upon which I have 
spent large sums of thought and labor, 
with the intention that it should make a 
sensation on the walls "of the Academy, 
Great as. was the shock to my feelings, I 
still retained sufficient hope te propel me to 
the Exhibition buildings to ascertain whe- 
ther there was still not time. At the portals 
of art I was met by an old woman, who 
opening the door about six inches, shook her 
head at me as much as to say, “Go away, 
I’ve nothing for you.” I eagerly inquired 
whether it were still posible to get my pic- 
ture in—answer, “No!” and more vibration 
of the caput. Several more questions I put, 
but received’‘only the go-away-I’ve-nothing- 
for-you shake of the head in reply. Find- 
ing it utterly hopeless to get anything out 
of the old woman, I did go away, men- 








which is popularly known as the Black 

oke schoo] of art. 
No. 359, “The Portrait of a Gentleman,” by 
J. G. Chapman, Native American, is full of 








no. 859. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, BY J. 
G, CHAPMAN, N. A. 


merit. Though no name is attaehed to this, it 
is quite recognizable, and is, in fact, a most ad- 
mirable likeness of our old friend J. A. Cass, 








tally vowing I would show up the whole 
concern, which I shall do in next week’s 
issue of this paper, when I hope to have 
collected enough facts in the private histories 
and characters of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, to for ever exclude them from polite 
society. It is also my intention to devote the 
greater part of next week to examining the pic- 
tures and pitching into them without mercy. 














NO. 233. LOBSTER SALAD, BY ANNO DOMINI 


SHATTUCK. 


Already have I devoted five minutes to the sub- 
ject, the fruits of which I now give. 

In the Gallery, the first objects which attract- 
ed my attention were fifteen cartloads of grass, 
furnished by A. D. Shattuck. What earthly 
object Shattuck has in producing so much 
fodder it is difficult to conceive, unless he mere- 
ly does it for greens, in which case I would 
suggest a few cows 
would be his most ap- 
preciative audience. 
One, however, of his 
productions interested 
us somewhat, being a 
very pleasing picture of 
lobster salad, of which 
we subjoin an accurate 
engraving. 

On one side of the 
entrance was the ever- 
lasting picture of ‘* Mi- 
chael Angelo in the 
Study of Titian,’’ with 
the Apostle Paul in the 
background, handing 
round a plate of to- 
matoes. On the other 
other side of the entrance a dyspeptic-looking 
individual scowled at the spectator, with an ex- 
pression that plainly said, “‘ What in thunder 
are you looking at.” 

Leaving the invalid portrait, I wandered round 
till my attention was arrested by the subjoined. 

No. 76, ‘* Early Twilight,” by W. J. Stillman. 
Mr, Stillman is celebrated for this style of 


no. 96. A GENTLEMAN, 
BY HENRI PROSPER, 


wo, 76. BARLY TWILIGHT, BY W. J. STTLEIMAN 


no. 861. 


PASSING STORM, BY JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


uncle to our fellow-citizen, M. Ule, Esq., _who 
it is well known is one of the most prominent 
leaders on the Harlem and Hudson railway. 

No. 361 is called “Passing Storm,” and is 
painted by John Williamson. The peculiarities 
of this work are that it 
is executed entirely in 
common writing ink, 
from a model made of 
wool and pine boards, 
by a journeyman carpen- 
ter. 

No. 342 is a picture 
of a “ Gentleman Whist- 
ling,” and is very well 
done by Saintin. 

No. 375, the catalogue 
says, is “Gen. Sutter 
engraving.” This must 
be a misprint, for he is 
Fitting on a horse, where 
I defy Sutter, or any one else, to do the first 
stroke of engraving. 

No. 287, “ City Post Office for Sale,” by T. P. 
Rossiter. Isuppose this must have been paint- 
ed to the order of the Daily Times, which they no 
doubt intended to exhibit in order to produce 


no. 100. srupy OF A HORSE, BY — KIDD. 





that the impression on the public mind the old 
| City Post Office was really to be sold. There is, 
| besides, a feature in this picture which strength- 
| ens such a supposition. All the figures are 
| Suffering from some physical misfortune, being 
either deformed, maimed, or sick. This, 
no doubt, was calculated to represent the 
awful consequences to individuals visit- 
ing the old City Post Office. I am only able 
to remember one figure with suflicient accu- 
racy to make a drawing of it, and that I sub- 
join. To have been thoroughly effective, Mr. 
Rossiter should have executed a companion 
picture, delineating the new Post Office as 
it would appear on the Daily Times's site, 
with a crowd of healthy, well - propor- 
tioned persons standing round it. 

No. 100, is a “ Study of a Horse,” by — 
Kidd, or a “Study of a Kidd,” by — 
Horse, I don’t know which—but which 
ever it is, is uncommonly well done; the 
flatness is really wonderful. 

Here my observations stop for the pre- 
sent. I had not time to make more 
notes; but during the*week I intend to 
visit the Academy for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and shall afterwards write a full and minute 


, account of the whole affair, 
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HEELER AND WILSON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
~* My mt hg nw A deh | nh ide ioe ge 
for Family Sewing and 1nanufactu’ Pan tee Depot. 


chines in practical operation and for 
343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing 





AS FOR THE COUNTRY.—Uo and see 
C. R. WOODWORTH & CO.’S 
PORTABLE GAS WORKS FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, &e., 

at 74 Wall street, New York. 69-81 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

1¥, 1850.—These Tables combme the nicest mathematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player, All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
falesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 
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HE PEOPLE’S GRIDIRON, a new invention 
for broiling, which is acknowledged by all 
housekeepers to be a decided improvément on all other 
Gridirons. The fat and juices are retained in the meat 
and by the aid of the Ventilating Cover the smoke and 
fumes are carried off in the smoke-pipe, thus abating a 
terrible nuisance. 
Circulars, containing a full description and prices, sent 
to any address. 
Agents wanted in every Town, City and County in the 
Union. 
County and State Rights for sale at the Wholesale and 
Retail Depot, No. 406 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE L. CANNON. 
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HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 

very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its 

long use has proved it to be beyond comparison; and, being 

a vegetable production, no injury can possibly be done to 

the skin. It is easily applied, and you can obtain a black 

or a brown which will defy the best judges to tell it from 
nature itself. Price $1 and $1 50 per box. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner 
of Dey street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York, and al! Druggists and Fancy Stores throughout the 
United States. 000 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGO- 
RATOR.—The most complete article of the 
kind ever before offered to the public. It has stood the 
test of twenty years in this country, and not one of the 
many hundreds of imitations have been able to compete 
with it for preserving, dressing and beautifying the Hair, 
and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is’ everything the Hair requires. 
Price 50c. and $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner 
of Dey street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York, and all Druggists and Fancy Stores throughout the 
United States. 000 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on Fiona 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beauti- 
fying the Skin and Complexion, and for curing Chapped 
Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, 
Burns, &c. A sure and safe cure for the Piles; one wash- 
ing will give instant relief. After shaving, it is very sooth- 
ing to the skin. It keeps the hands soit and white, and 
for all inflammations of the skin it will be found to be a 
great remedy. Price $1 per bottle. 

Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner 
of Dey street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York, and all Druggists and Fancy Stores throughout the 
United States. 000 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

HAIR, at BarkKeER’s great Wig and Hair 

Repository, 565 Broadway, sole oflice for the sale of his 

celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 

burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 

punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please eut this 
00 


RE YOU GETTING BALD ?—Do.-you wish 
your hair to be soft andsilky ? Mothers, shall 
your children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s cele- 
brated Hyperion Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will magically change it to a black 
or brown of the most natural description. For the com- 
plexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is wnrivalled. These 
articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold by the 
proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughont the 
world. alt w 


Fo A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 
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INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known tbat any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YRAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
_ in the country, orie of these machines would be in- 

aluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It expl:ins all! particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

000 ' I. M. SINGER & CO., 323 Broadway, New York. 


ABORATORY OF FLOWERS.—Flower 
Farms at Nice, Italy, and at Mitcham, Surrey, 
isugland. - 
PIESSE & LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! AN ETERNAL PERFUME. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! SACHET. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! FRUIT. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! SOAP. 
FRANGIPANNI!!! POMADE. 
INGER & ©O., Chemists, 399 Broadway, and all Drug- 
gists, &c. 


N ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
4 New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Ot every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &0, 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y¥. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
H. H. HUNT, 





